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READY FOR YOU NOW— 
These Esteemed Teaching Aids 
THE 1947 BOOK OF THE YEAR—ca concise, authoritative 


record of post-war 1946 in a single 896-page volume. 
1217 articles. 526 eminent contributors. 


WORLD ATLAS —in one 592-page volume. More than 
300 maps in full color including airline distances, 
world spheres of influence, a time zone chart. Com- 
plete index. 


He’s still small-fry. He'll do bet- 
ter, too, with a reference work 
specifically designed for him — 
Britannica Junior. 

Britannica Junior’s vocabulary 
is carefully planned so that it 
can be understood by students at 
the elementary school level. The 
same careful planning dictates 
sentence structure, subject matter 
and range of information. Color- 
ful how-to-do-it and action illus- 
trations create interest, whet the 
appetite for learning. 

More than 200 eminent teach- 
ers are numbered among its 
skilled contributors. And a ready- 
reference volume develops the in 
dex habit—helps students find the 
right information in less time. 

Discover today how Britannica 
Junior can assist you in and after 
school. For further information 
about any of the members of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Family 
of publications, write Educational 
Department 107-p, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois, and indicate 
whether you are interested for 
school or personal use. 
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Religions Instruction, 


The Confraternity Mr SSENGERS are for 
Catholie pupils Who, do not attend 
Catholie schools. With the Baltimore 
Catechism as a hasis, they provide a 
complete and systematic course of reli- 
gious instruction week by week through- 
out the schoolyear. - 














Education 


The School MesseNncers are for class 
use by parochial school pupils. The Cur+ 
reut Affairs feature alone is invaluable, 
as it trains the pupil to judge the news 
in the light of sound Christian principles. 
We 5 aOres 


REASI ne Chest is @ new, approved- 
‘type comic .magazine — that “provides 
wholesome leisure-time reading for chil- | 
~ dren of all ages. Entertaining, dramatic, 
inspirational, it “ appeals. to youthful 
idealism and the spirit, of adyenture. 
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Stealing the 
Elephant’s Thunder 


For things of ivory were prized possessions of all the 
ancient kings. Solomon sat upon “a great throne of ivory.” 
Boxwood benches, inlaid with the ‘‘tooth-enamel’’ of the 
noble elephant, were the especial pride of the craftsmen 
of Tyre. To die without having seen the beaten gold and 
ivory statue of Jupiter Olympus, fashioned by the Greek 
sculptor Phideas, was considered a misfortune indeed. 


Ivory’s universal charm continued through the centuries. 
But in 1869, John Wesley Hyatt, seeking a suitable substi- 
tute for the ivory billiard ball, invented a nitro-cellulose 
product we now call Celluloid. 


Today the finest natural ivory, an imported product, can 
hardly compare with the exquisite colorings and patterns in 
the ‘“ivory’’ which American industry now produces syn- 
thetically. Nor need we any longer look abroad for finer 
Liturgical Fabrics. They are being made, right in this 
country, by Allen Silk Mills. 


Most Church Goods Dealers can supply you with Vest- 
ments and Altar Draperies made from Allen Liturgical 
Fabrics. You'll be as proud of them as we are—and there’s 
an added satisfaction in knowing they are ‘American 
Made.” 


ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
140 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
Vestment Fabrics — Drapery Fabrics 

Bandings — Emblems 


“Buy American” 
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THE CATHOLIC CATECHISM of Cardinal 
Gasparri has done more to unify cate- 
chetical instruction than any other work. | 


CATHOLIC 
FAITH 


CATECHISM 


Edited by Rev. Fetrx M. Kirscu, OFM. Car., Px.D., LirrD., 
and Sister M. Brenpan, I.H.M., M.A. 


J AUTHORITATIVE SOURCE 


CATHOLIC FAITH is based on THE 
CATHOLIC CATECHISM by Cardinal 
Gasparri which has been approved for 
use throughout the Catholic world. The 
original was compiled by a special body 


2 TEACHABLENESS 


APPEALS TO TEACHERS AND 


Teachers, particularly Sisters of the Re- 
ligious Orders, were first to realize 
the lucid presentation of CATHOLIC 
FAITH. Having seen the book demon- 
strated at various catechetical con- 


3 TEACHER MANUALS 


CATHOLIC FAITH EXPLAINED, 
Books I, II and III, include two parts: 
the first, Essentials in Teaching Religion, 
which in 58 pages gives the method and 


eres REDUCES COST 


Among catechisms, the past few years 
have brought about many changes in 
format. This was started by CATHO- 
LIC FAITH which avoided inexpensive, 


of the Consultors of the Congregation of 
the Council, under the presidency of the 
Cardinal Prefect, for the purpose that it 
be translated into the vernacular of the 
various countries throughout the world. 


PUPILS ALIKE 


ferences and hearing of its smooth peda- 
gogy from fellow-teachers, they realized 
that students can more readily absorb the 
matter of catechism from CATHOLIC 
FAITH than from any other system. 


spirit of the entire program, while part 
two takes each particular item, page by 
page, and supplies the answer in the cor- 
rect manner of presentation. 


perishable bindings and first presented 
sturdy, durable books which last more 
than one term. 


NO OTHER CATECHISM MAKES ALL THESE CLAIMS! 


CATHOLIC FAITH, Book | 


110 pages $.25/.20 


Teacher Manual $.50 Net 


CATHOLIC FAITH, Book Il 234 pages 


Teacher Manual 


CATHOLIC FAITH, Book Ill 367 pages 


.35/.28 
.60/.50 


-75 Net 


Teacher Manual 1.00 Net 


LA FOI CATHOLIQUE—French Edition of Books I, II, III. 


Same format and prices 


Sample copies may be procured by writing the distributors 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 12 Barclay Street, New York 8 
SEND FOR COMPLETE “TEXTBOOK” CATALOGUE 
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Contributors to 
this Issue 


Sister Mary Clara 


Sister Mary Clara continues her “Stories of 
God for Kindergarteners,” which have ap- 
peared in the last several issues of the JOURNAL. 
She teaches in the Riverside Convent School, 
Riverside, Connecticut. 


Sister M. Thomas Aquinas Carroll, 
R.S.M. 


Sister M. Thomas Aquinas is professor of 
history at Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh. 
She studied at the University of Pittsburgh 
(B.A., 1934), Latin major; the Pontifical In- 
stitute of Medieval Studies; the University of 
Toronto (M.A., 1939), history major; and the 
Catholic University of America (Ph. D., 7946), 
medieval history. Sister’s book, “The Ven- 
erable Bede: His Spiritual Teachings,” was 
published by the Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca Press in 1946. 

She has contributed to the “American Ec- 
clesiastical Review” and has written reviews 
for the “Catholic Historical Review.” She isa 
member of the American Historical Association 
and the American Catholic Historical Associa- 
tion. 


Sister M. Janice Egan, O.S.B. 


Sister M. Fanice has been teaching English 
and speech at Lillis High School, Kansas City, 
Missouri, for the last two years. Previously 
she taught the third grade at St. Benedict's 
School, Kansas City, Kansas, also for two 
years. She received her A.B. from Mount St. 
Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas, where 
her major was English, with minors in speech 
and dramatics. Sister has contributed to ‘‘The 
Catholic School Fournal,” and “Bible History 
Comes to Life.” She was an active social 
worker in New York City for two years before 
entering the religious life. 


Brother Lawrence Ephrem, F.M.S. 


Brother Lawrence Ephrem teaches religion, 
economics and business at Marmion Military 
Academy, Aurora, Illinois. He wrote on 
“Educating the Child” in the Fanuary issue of 
the JouRNAL. 


Sister Mary Elaine Schaeffler, S.S.N.D. 

Sister Mary Elaine is principal of Notre 
Dame High School, an all-girls’ school of 500 
in St. Louis. She received her A.B. from St. 


Louis University in 1931, majoring in English, 
and her M.A. in 1935, majoring in education. 
Her master’s thesis was on “Retardation in the 
Elementary Schools of the School Sisters of 
Sister taught at St. Louis Uni- 


Notre Dame.” 
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versity and Le Clerc College for one summer 
each, and for four years at Notre Dame Funior 
College, where she is professor of education in 
the summer. She has contributed to the pro- 
ceedings of the National Catholic Educational 
Association and “The Faculty Advisor,” pub- 
lished by the Queen’s Work. 


Very Reverend Monsignor Carl J. Ryan 


Monsignor Ryan has been superintendent of 
parochial schools in the Archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati and dean of Teachers College, Athen- 
a@um of Ohio, since 1932. He received his A.B. 
from the University of Dayton in 1916, and 
was ordained in 1922. He received his M.A. 
in 1924 and his Ph.D. in 1927 from the Catho- 
lic University of America. He taught in Elder 
High School for a year and at St. Gregory 
Seminary for four years. He has contributed 
to other periodicals and is a member of various 
civic committees in Cincinnati. 


Reverend Gilmore H. Guyot, C.M., 
S.T.L., S.Scr.B. 


Father Guyot writes on Cain and Abel this 
month, continuing his series on Biblical char- 


Brother Justus George, F.S.C. 


Brother Fustus George, who is now pursuing 
studies in the field of education, was formerly 
instructor in the liturgy at the Christian Broth- 
ers’ House of Studies at Glencoe, Missouri. 
He was educated at St. Mary’s College, Winona, 
Minnesota, specializing in English literature, 
French and social studies. He has contrib- 
uted to “The Scholastic Editor,” ‘‘ America,” 
“Ta Salle Catechist,’ “The Language 
Teacher,” and “The Religious Teacher.” 


Sister Noel Marie, C.S.J. 


Sister Noel Marte is professor of mathe- 
matics at the College of St. Rose, Albany, New 
York. She did her undergraduate studies 
there (B.A.), and then went to the Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C. (M.A.) Sister 
is moderator of the Eucharistic committee of the 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin and of the Mathe- 
matics Club at the college, and is a member of 
the Mathematical Association of America and 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. She has contributed previously to the 
Journat, and articles from her pen have also 
appeared in “The Catholic School Journal,” 
“America,” “Messenger of the Sacred Heart,” 


acters. He is professor of Sacred Scripture at 
Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, and of religion 
at Webster College, Webster Groves, Missouri. 


“The Mathematics Teacher,” “Fournal of 
Higher Education,” and the “N.C.W.C. Edu- 
cational Supplement.” 


“Just what I’ve been looking for!” 


Diamonds are not found in the illimitable expanse of the 
desert but in the blue clay of concentrated fields. At 
Church Arts we concentrate on those finer ecclesiastical 
accessories, so eagerly sought but so seldom found, 
which bear the unmistakable stamp of originality. To 
hear a patron exclaim: ‘That's just what I’ve been look- 
ing for!”—as so many do—is to keep alive the incentives 
which make it such a pleasure for us to serve the Rev- 
erend Clergy and Religious. 


CHURCH ARTS COMPANY 


254 West 31st Street—New York 1 
Telephone CHickering 4-5480 


ALTAR DRAPERIES 
SATIN DAMASKS 
BENGALINE BROCADES 
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SACRED VESTMENTS 
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Send for your Copy of 


READING FOR 
A BETTER 
WORLD 


A Selected List of Books for Catholic Schools 


; Compiled by 
THE CATHOLIC EVALUATION COMMITTEE 


This latest catalog contains OVER 500 BOOKS, selected 
from the publications of Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
; Junior Literary Guild and affiliated companies. 


Contains subject matter index with subject headings found 
in the Sears List of Subject Headings for Small Libraries. 
Very helpful. 


Every non-fiction title is given its proper Dewey decimal 
classification. 


All books listed by grades, from Grade I through High School. 


Compiled by the Catholic Evaluation Committee: Sister 
Mary Fides, 8.S.N.D., Department of Library Science, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.; Sister 
St. Magdalen, S.P., Librarian, Providence High School, 
Chicago, IIl., Editor, Catholic High School Catalog; Richard 
James Hurley, Committee Chairman, President, Catholic 
Library Association. 


Catalog available on request—also available at BOOTH 59 
; at the Convention. 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


Institutional Department 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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The Social Studies Review Book 


This popular review aid is equally useful in preparing students for year- 
end examinations in economics, world history, American history and 
problems, and for comprehensive examinations covering all four years of 
social studies. In one volume, it provides a complete summary of all the 
essential information—brought completely up to date in this third edition. 
Teachers find especially helpful the excellent test material within, and at 
the end of each chapter, and the complete examinations (with scaled 
answers) in the appendix. 320 pp. $1.35 net to schools 


Aa Aid for Latin: Two Years 
SISTER ELIZABETH JOSEPH BYRNES, C.S.J. 


Sixteen editions of this valuable review aid for the first two years of high- 
school Latin have already satisfied teachers and. students alike. The new 
seventeenth edition makes it available to the wide audience it deserves. An 
excellent work book and “clincher” for daily lessons in grammar, transla- 
tion, prose, etymology, vocabulary and historical background. An ap- 
pendix contains excellent tests in first-year Latin and examinations for 
the two-year program. 192 pp. and vocabulary. 66¢ nel to schools 


English in Review 


ALCOCK, CRONIN, DUNN, HEFFERNAN AND SCHWEITZER 


A summary of four years of high-school work in English, with a thorough 
review of grammar and punctuation, aids to reading comprehension and the 
writing of compositions, full explanation of dictionary and library prac- 
tice, a unique explanation of style, and an elaborate discussion of what 
characterizes the novel, short story, play, essay, biography, and poem, with 
competent surveys of their historical progress. Definitions are clear, il- 
lustrations copious, and each chapter is supplemented by tests. 320 pp. 
$1.35 net to schools. Examination copies on request 


THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN COMPANY 
225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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N.C.E.A. Comuention 1947 
By Paul €. Campbell, Editor 


At the invitation of His Excel- 
lency, the Most Reverend Richard 
J. Cushing, D.D., Archbishop of 
Boston, the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association will hold its 
forty-fourth annual meeting in Bos- 
ton on April 8, 9, and 10—Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of Easter 
week. Two distinguished members 
of the diocesan clergy will act as 
honorary chairman and_ general 
chairman, respectively: the Right 
Reverend Augustine F. Hickey, pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s, Cambridge, and 
Vicar General, and the Right Rever- 
end Richard J. Quinlan, pastor of 
St: John’s, Winthrop, formerly su- 
perintendent of Catholic schools in 
the Archdiocese of Boston. The 
Hotel Statler is the general head- 
quarters. This hotel, the Armory, 
and New England Mutual Hall af- 
ford space for the meetings of the 
various departments and sections. 
Local committees will take care of 
housing and hospitality for the 
thousands of delegates assembled 
from every archdiocese and diocese 
of the United States. 

Solemn Pontifical Mass in the 
Cathedral of the Holy Cross, with 
Archbishop Cushing officiating, 
opens the convention on the morn- 
ing of April 8. Archbishop John T. 
McNicholas, O.P., of Cincinnati, 
president general of the Association, 
will preach the sermon at the Mass 
and preside at the general meeting 
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immediately following. The sessions 
from Tuesday afternoon through 
Thursday morning afford an oppor- 
tunity to the various departments 
and sections of the Association to as- 
semble their respective delegates for 
discussion of the problems today 
confronting Catholic education. We 
have incorporated the program of 
the N.C.E.A. convention in this 
Convention Issue of the JouRNAL 
or Rexicious Instruction. In 
our June number we shall attempt 
to give a digest of the offerings in all 
departments and sections. 


Seminary Department 


The Seminary Department will 
divide its meetings between the 
Historical Room of the Armory and 
St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mas- 
sachusetts, as can be noted from the 
program. Many of the subjects 
up for discussion are of great inter- 
est to all Catholic teachers and, in 
fact, to the Catholic public in gen- 
eral. “Helps Toward Determining 
Vocations” is the topic assigned to 
the Very Rev. James A. Laubacher, 
S.S., the rector of St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Baltimore, Maryland. His 
thoughts on the subject will stir 
constructive discussion of men whose 
life work is the nourishing of the call 
of God in human souls. The Rev. 
Ignatius Smith, O.P., distinguished 
pulpit orator, will address himself 
to “The Seminary Homiletics 
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Course.” The increasing use of 
radio calls attention sharply to the 
importance of training in public 
speaking. 

On Wednesday, the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John M. A. Fearns, S.T.D., 
the rector of St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Yonkers, New York, will again pre- 
sent a subject that merited discus- 
sion in the St. Louis meeting of 
1946: “The Content of the Course 
on Justice.” The topic is crucial in 
an age that presents a multiplicity 
of problems in the field of economics. 
‘Teaching of Rites in theSeminary,” 
which will be discussed by the Rev. 
John J. Crowley, S.J., Weston 
College, Weston, Massachusetts, is a 
step of great value in leading the 
Catholic world to a comprehensive 
view of the various Oriental rites 
whose beauty we share with our 


brothers in the Faith. The Holy 
Father counse!s us to know and 
understand these various manifesta- 
tions of Catholic worship. Every 
pastor of souls finds that the topic 
is of absorbing interest to the Catho- 
lic laity. 


At the Wednesday afternoon 
meeting, a joint meeting with the 
Minor Seminary Section, Arch- 
bishop Cushing will speak on a sub- 
ject dear to his apostolic heart, 
“The Mission of the Seminary To- 
day.” There is no note of prophecy 
in the prediction that the Arch- 
bishop will speak of the seminary as 
a prime mechanism in making the 
world mission-conscious. Following 
the Archbishop, the Very Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, the 
secretary general of the N.C.E.A., 
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will treat of “The Relations of the 
Seminary with Voluntary and Gov- 
ernmental Agencies.” His national 
work and contacts fit Dr. Hochwalt 
to speak with authority in this 
matter. 

On Thursday morning the semi- 
nary delegates will take up, in open 
forum discussion, a series of semi- 
nary problems, selected by the dis- 
cussion leader or offered from the 
floor. Adoption of resolutions and 
election of officers will lead to ad- 
journment. 


Minor Seminary Section 


In the Minor Seminary Section, 
Tuesday afternoon meeting, a series 
of curricular problems will occupy 
attention. The Rev. Vincent Eaton, 
S.S. (St. Charles College, Catons- 
ville, Md.), will speak on the reading 
program; the Rev. Charles R. 
Mulrooney (Cathedral College of the 
Immaculate Conception, Brooklyn), 
on the speech program; and the 
Very Rev. Russell J. McVinney, 
rector of the Providence (Rhode 
Island) Seminary of Our Lady, on 
the religion program. 

The Wednesday morning meeting 
will first discuss plans for group 
meetings. Following this discussion, 
the Very Rev. Gerald Benkert, 
O.S.B., the rector of St. Meinrad 
Minor Seminary, will speak on 
“Spiritual Direction in the Boarding 
Minor Seminary,” and the Rev. 
Daniel M. Dougherty (Cathedral 
College, New York), will treat of 
the same topic in the non-boarding 
minor seminary. In the same man- 
ner the Rev. Wilfrid Brennan, S.A.. 
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the vice-rector of St. John’s Atone- 
ment Seminary, Garrison, New 
York, and the Very Rev. Joseph M. 
Griffin, the rector of St. Thomas 
Seminary, Bloomfield, Connecticut, 
will divide the topic of the super- 
vision of leisure time. As already 
noted, the minor seminary section 
will have a joint afternoon meeting 
with the seminary department. 

On Thursday morning the subject 
of “The Scholastic Load in Minor 
Seminaries” is assigned to the Very 
Rev. Edward M. Lyons, the rector 
of St. Andrew’s Preparatory Semi- 
nary, Rochester, New York. Our 
seminaries have always exercised 
care in not placing too great a load 
on the seminarian; a like solicitude 
should be exercised in behalf of the 


seminary professor. 


College and University Department 


We regret that we do not have be- 
fore us as we write a complete pro- 
gram of the College and University 
Department. Two papers and a re- 
port make up the subject matter of 
the first meeting on Tuesday after- 
noon. The first paper, “Implica- 
tions of UNESCO for NCEA,” will 
supplement the message given to 
the Department by Dr. Hochwalt 
at the St. Louis meeting of 1946. 
“Student Activity-NFCCS, Na- 
tional Collaboration, International 
Collaboration,” is calculated to keep 
the delegates abreast of these mod- 
ern phases of education. The re- 
port on universal training is timely. 
UMT is not a dead issue. ‘There is 
evidence,” we read in America 


(Mar. 1, 1947), ‘“‘that the Army in- 
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tends to force the UMT issue to a 
head as a permanent substitute for 
the Selective Service Law, which ex- 
pires on Mar. 31.... A UMT law 
at this juncture would give the lie 
to our sincerity in working for world 
disarmament.” 

The Wednesday morning meeting 
takes up as its first topic, “The 
Need for Catholic Scholars.” An 
analysis of this need and of the 
means of supplying it will appeal to 
Catholic educators; the paucity of 
Catholic names in the ranks of schol- 
ars and research experts gives us 
pause. A second paper will consider 
means of stimulating young men and 
women to enter the teaching pro- 
fession on the level of higher educa- 
tion. The dearth of vocations to our 
religious teaching orders is a matter 
of grave concern. The attraction to 
laymen of teaching in the Catholic 
field is almost nil; the salaries of- 
fered are meager indeed, and the 
tenure is almost negligible. Dr. 
Maguire of The Catholic University 
of America will report on “Progress 
of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education.” 

The Committee on Graduate 
Study will take over the afternoon 
meeting (Wednesday) and present 
Dr. Philip S. Moore, C.S.C., of the 
University of Notre Dame, and 
Dean Edward J. Drummond, S.J., 
of Marquette University. Dr. 
Moore will speak on “General and 
Specialized Education: Respective 
Functions of the College and the 
Graduate School,” and Dean Drum- 
mond will take up a cognate topic: 
“Graduate Schools and Their Re- 
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sponsibility to the Community.” 
The committee will then enter into 
a round table discussion of a plan 
proposed by the AAU to accredit 
graduate work for the doctorate. 
If time allows, this will be followed 
by a discussion of the pronounce- 
ments of speakers during the pre- 
ceding sessions. 


Catholic Nursing Education 


It is indeed fortunate that the 
program committee gave space to 
Catholic nursing education. “The 
Future of Nursing under Catholic 
Auspices” is a topic that will at- 
tract our religious teachers on 
Thursday morning, for they know 
the close alliance that our teaching 
and nursing sisterhoods establish 
between the Catholic school and the 


Catholic hospital. There are cynics 
who denounce both the school and 


the hospital as exploiters. These 
cynics do not understand the genius 
of a life of consecration to an ideal. 
“Federal Legislation” is correctly 
assigned to the Rev. William E, 
McManus, A.M., assistant director 
of the Department of Education, 
N.C.W.C. His residence in Wash- 
ington gives him the advantage of 
the nation’s best listening post. He 
carries a message. that it behooves 
all to heed. 

The usual short business session 
will be followed by adjournment. 


Secondary School Department 


The general theme of the delibera- 
tions of the Secondary School De- 
partment centers around the role of 
Catholic education in the postwar 
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world. The particular topic of the 
Tuesday afternoon meeting is ‘“‘Re- 
ligion, the Soul of the Catholic 
Secondary School Curriculum.” 
Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., a 
vice-president general of the N.C.- 
E.A., will speak on “‘Religious Values 
and Educational Standards”; the 
Rev. Laurence M. O’Neill, S.J., of 
New Orleans, on “Enrollment— 
Unlimited or Restricted”; and the 
Rev. Michael McKeough, O.Praem., 
of The Catholic University of 
America, on “Religious Values, the 
Soul of the Curriculum.” The first 
and the third topics are too general 
for evaluation here, but it is safe to 
predict that Father O’Neill’s dis- 
cussion of enrollment will draw fire, 
for the proponents and the oppo- 
nents of restricted enrollment are 
sharply divided. 

The program committee has not 
announced the speakers for Wed- 
nesday morning’s meeting but the 
general topic selected is: “Religion 
and Human Freedom.” Under this 
subject competent educators will 
address themselves to the method of 
indoctrinating pupils with the recog- 
nition of human rights as proposed 
by the hierarchy, and to the chal- 
lenge of communism to Christian 
democracy. 

Sister M. Vincent Ferrer, O.P., 
Rosary College, River Forest, 
Illinois, is the first speaker on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. Under the gen- 
eral topic of “The Labor Encyclicals 
and the Catholic Secondary School,” 
Sr. Vincent will outline “The Prin- 
cipal Points a Teacher Should 
Stress in the Labor Encyclicals.” 





EDITORIAL 


We believe in this stress on principal 
points. There is entirely too much 
loose thinking and vaguity in ex- 
pression that profess to be based on 
the papal encyclicals. There is no 
reason why our Catholic secondary 
school students should not memorize 
certain classic passages from these 
classic documents. The Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Smith, S.J. (Crown Heights 
Associated Activities, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.), will discuss the formation of 
“The Catholic Attitude on Indus- 
trial Relations.” Here also is a 
matter that deserves the widest 
publicity among the Catholic laity. 
The publicity committee of the con- 
vention will note well what Father 
Smith has to say. 

The topic for consideration in the 
final meeting on Thursday morning 
is “Delinquency—A Challenge to 
Our Catholic High Schools.” Brother 
John Joseph, C.F.X., of Boston 
will treat of “Developing Self-dis- 
cipline and Respect for Authority.” 
Here is the road to high citizenship; 
it is a lesson that all America must 
learn. Dr. Cox of Philadelphia will 
relieve our perplexity about what we 
are going to do with the behavior 
problem student. Simple elimina- 
tion of this student may work him a 
grave injustice. Dr. Cox will en- 
lighten us on the techniques that 
will make the behavior problem 
student an acceptable and welcome 
member of the student body. The 
distinguished Catholic layman, Mr. 
E. A. Tamm, assistant director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
looks on the problem student as a 
challenge to our Catholic high 
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schools. Can we meet the challenge? 
Yes, Mr. Tamm will tell us how. 


Elementary School Department 


The program of the Elementary 
School Department is made up of a 
number of panel discussions. Dr. 
Cassidy of Providence will preside 
over the first of these panels, ““Readi- 
ness for Reading,” Tuesday after- 
noon. Dr. Katherine Keneally and 
Dr. Thomas G. Foran, both of The 
Catholic University of America, will 
project the problem through formal 
presentation of “Classroom Provi- 
sions for Individual Differences in 
the Primary Grades,” and “Should 
Reading or Arithmetic Be Intro- 
duced First in the Primary Grades?” 
Selected to take part in the informal 
discussion are Dr. Ryan of Cincin- 
nati, Dr. Helen Blair Sullivan of 
Boston, Sister Ann Augusta, S.N.D., 
of Boston, and Sister Gertrude 
Marie, O.P., of Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts. After they have spoken, 
the chairman will open the meeting 
to discussion from the floor. 

Wednesday morning’s discussion 
will center around “Mental Health 
in Elementary Education,” under 
the chairmanship of Superintendent 
Crowley of Burlington, Vermont. 
The formal presentation will be 
made by Dr. Moynihan, S.J., of 
Boston College Graduate School, 
and Frederick Rosenheim, M.D., of 
Boston College School of Social 
Work. The psychologist, Dr. Moy- 
nihan, will take up “The Teacher’s 
Part in Diagnosis”; the psychia- 
trist, Dr. Rosenheim, will restrict 
himself to ‘The Teacher’s Part in 
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Therapy.” In the informal discus- 
sion the lead will be taken by Sister 
Mary Angela, O.S.F., of Buffalo, 
Miss Mary E. McSwiney, A.M., of 
Boston, and Mrs. Harold N. Mc- 
Kinney, a director of the Notre 
Dame League, Boston. Chairman 
Crowley will invite discussion from 
the floor. J 

On Wednesday afternoon the 
topic for panel discussion will be, 
“Audio-Visual Aids in the Teaching 
Process,” with Superintendent Mc- 
Namara of Savannah, Georgia, as 
chairman. Dr. Bruce Mahan of the 
State University of Iowa, and 
Director Roger Albright of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association, Washing- 
ton, will address themselves to these 
respective sub-divisions of the gen- 
eral topic: “Radio and Recordings 
as Educational Aids to Learning,” 
and “The Functions of the Motion 
Picture in Education.” Dr. Hanley 
of the Providence public schools, 
Dr. Dunigan, S.J., of the Boston 
College Graduate School, and Dr. 
Hennessey, visual and radio educa- 
tion director of the Boston public 
schools, are prepared to present their 
respective parts of the informal dis- 
cussion. The keen interest of teach- 
ers generally in audio-visual aids 
will draw a volume of discussion 
from the floor. 

The final panel discussion, sched- 
uled for Thursday morning, re- 
volves around “The Teaching of 
Religion in the Elementary Schools.” 
Dr. Elwell of Cleveland will act as 
chairman. Dr. William R. Kelly 
of New York, author of popular 
religion textbooks, and the Rev. 
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Ferdinand R. Richard, O.M.I., of 
Hudson, New Hampshire, will make 
the formal presentation of the sub- 
ject matter for discussion under the 
respective headings: “Thoughts on 
the More Effective Teaching of Re- 
ligion in the Elementary Grades,” 
and “Methods of Teaching Religious 
Content and Visual Aids.” Both 
Dr. Kelly and Father Richard are 
superbly qualified in this field. 
Prepared to expand the subject in 
informal discussion are the Rev. 
Joseph E. Manton, C.SS.R., of 
Boston, Brother Ivan, C.F.X., of 
Brooklyn, Sister Mary Theonilla, 
S.S.J., of Quincy, Massachusetts, 
and Sister Regina Maria, S.C.H., of 
Boston. Even the humblest of the 
elementary teachers of religion will 
be able to add something of value 
during the period of free discussion. 
Unfortunately, the discussion must 
finally yield the floor to the passing 
of resolutions, the election of officers, 
and adjournment. 


Catholic Deaf Education 


A casual reading of the program of 
the Catholic Deaf Education Sec- 
tion convinces one that the com- 
mittee has confined itself to specific 
and practical problems in this field. 
The Tuesday afternoon and the 
Wednesday morning meetings will 
be held in Parlor C, Mezzanine 
Floor, Hotel Statler. The Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening sessions 
will move to the Boston School for 
the Deaf, Randolph, Massachusetts, 
and the Thursday morning session, 
to Horace Mann School for the Deaf, 
Roxbury. We do not have before 
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us the programs of the three last 
named sessions. 

On Tuesday afternoon the Rev. 
John J. Watson of Boston will pre- 
sent Father Joseph Heidell, C.SS.R., 
of New Orleans, to speak on “Mis- 
sionary Work in the South’; a 
Philadelphia Sister of St. Joseph, on 
“Difficulties Encountered in Making 
Deaf Children Intelligent Readers”’; 
Sister M. Pauline, S.S.J., Buffalo, 
on the “Auricular Training Pro- 
gram”; and Father Joseph D. 
Meredith of Boston, as discussion 
leader. 

The Rev. Joseph M. O’Connell of 
West Hartford will act as chairman 
of Wednesday morning’s meeting. 
At this meeting Father Everett W. 
McPhillips, Pawtucket, Rhode Is- 
land, will give his views on ‘“‘Audi- 
ometer Tests and Hard of Hearing 
Problems”; Father Mark A. De- 
Coste, C.SS.R., of Boston, on 
“Later Stages in Adult Deaf Educa- 
tion”; and Mr. Leon Paul of Brook- 
lyn, the managing editor of a jour- 
nal for the deaf, on “Journalism and 
the Deaf.” Father Bernard C. De- 
Goste of Trenton, New Jersey, will 
lead the informal discussion. 
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The Deaf Education Section is 
scheduled to hold an additional 
meeting on Thursday afternoon with 
the Rev. Walter L. Schroeder of 
New York, as chairman. Two 
authorities in the field will present 
papers: ‘Some Pressing Problems 
Among Deaf,” by the Rev. Stephen 
J. Landherr, C.SS.R., of Philadel- 
phia; and “Deaf Education in the 
Paterson Diocese,” by the Rev. 
Andrew J. Molnar of Passaic, New 
Jersey. Discussion from the floor is 
under the guidance of the Rev. 
Thomas F. Cribbin of Brooklyn. 
Adoption of resolutions and election 
of officers will bring these sessions 
of the 1947 annual meeting to a 
close. 

The closing general meeting that 
will bring the convention to a close 
is scheduled for Thursday, April 10, 
at 12 noon. Several local com- 
mittees will extend hospitality and 
guidance to delegates who elect to 
remain over to visit historic shrines 
and other points of interest in Bos- 
ton and vicinity. In 1948 the 
N.C.E.A. will hold its forty-fifth 
annual meeting in the city of San 
Francisco. 





STORIES OF GOD FOR KINDERGARTENERS 


By Sister Mary Ciara 
Riverside Convent School, Riverside, Connecticut 


Humility of Saint John 


Saint John had a special task to do and he had to work hard 
to getitdone. He was to tell the people that Jesus was coming. 
The One promised to Adam and Eve was already born. Saint 
John preached to the people. He told them to pray to God and 
ask Him to forgive them for being wicked. Crowds came to 
hear him. They liked him very much. He had many friends. 

Now when Jesus came along Saint John pointed Him out. 
He said, ““There is the One promised by God. He is the One I 
was telling you about. Go and follow Him.” 

Some of the men did follow Jesus. Others stayed with Saint 
John. 

One day some of Saint John’s friends came to him and said, 
“Crowds and crowds of people are following Jesus. They go 
over to hear Him every day. He heals the sick, makes blind 
people see, and He even makes dead people come back to life.” 

“Very well,” said Saint John, “that is just what I want. All 
must follow Him, even you. He must have all. I was only 
preparing the way for Him. Now my work is done. I must 
go away. Forget about me and think only of Jesus.” 

How humble Saint John was! To be humble is the opposite 
to being proud. Saint John was not jealous when his friends 
followed Jesus. He did not want them for himself. He was 
not like King Herod. King Herod was afraid that Jesus would 
take his place, so he tried to kill Jesus. Saint John was glad 
to have Jesus take his place. 

Jesus loved Saint John very much. Jesus will love us, too, 
if we try to be like Saint John. If someone has a toy that we 
want, we should wait until he has finished using it or ask for it 
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politely. We should share our toys and share turns on the 
swing. Then Jesus will be happy because we are not selfish or 
proud. 


Nativity 


Mary did not stay with her cousin long after John was born 
because she knew that soon Jesus was to come. Mary wanted 
to go home and get ready for Him. 

Saint Joseph was happy to have Mary home again. He was 
even more joyous when the angel told him that Mary was 
going to be the mother of God. 

One day, when Saint Joseph was coming home from work, 
hesawasign. The sign wasa letter from the king. It said that 
everyone must go to the town where he was born and put his 
name in a big book. ‘This was sad news for Saint Joseph. 
He had been born in a town called Bethlehem and that was far 
away from where he was living now. Saint Joseph did not 
care to go down there now. It was almost time for Jesus to 
come. He did not want to leave Mary home alone and he did 
not want to have her go on that long trip. All the way home 
he was trying to figure out what he would do. 

Mary could tell, the minute Joseph came in the door, that 
something was worrying him. Joseph told Mary all about it. 
“Why, of course, I will go with you. It will not be so bad. 
We will get an early start. God will take care of us.” 

They got ready and went to Bethlehem. Mary rode on a 
donkey and Saint Joseph walked beside her. It was a long and 
tiresome journey, and they were weary by the time they 
reached Bethlehem. 

The next trouble was to find a place to stay for the night. 
The streets were crowded, the inns were crowded, and many 
of the houses were crowded. People had come from all the 
little towns to put their names in the book. 

Saint Joseph went from door to door looking for a place to 
stay. Every one refused to let him stay in his house. If only 
he could find a place for Mary to stay he would be satisfied. 
He was not thinking of himself. 
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He had to tell Mary that there was no room for them in any 
of the inns. He knew of a little stable out in the meadow, 
where the sheep and the cattle stayed when it was too cold to 
stay out in the field. 

Saint Joseph brought Mary out to the stable. He found a 
clean spot and some fresh hay for Mary to sit on. Then he 
went out to look for some wood, so that he could make a little 
fire. When he came back to the stable he saw a bright light 
shining out. He looked in and there was Baby Jesus. 

How happy Mary and Joseph were! Jesus was right there 
with them. He was born in that stable. Jesus was God. He 
was the One promised to Adam and Eve. Mary held Him in 
her arms. She let Saint Joseph hold Him, too. 

“Dear little Jesus, I am so glad that You were born. I am 
glad that You picked Mary out to be Your mother. I am glad 
that Saint Joseph is Your foster father, too. How lucky they 
were to be able to hold You in their arms. I am lucky, too, 
Jesus, because I know that You are with me, too. You are 
closest when I am best.” 


Story 


One day, when Saint Joseph was coming home from work, 
he saw a sign. The sign was a letter from the king. It said 
that everyone was to go to the town where he was born and 
put his name in a big book. Saint Joseph came home and 
told Our Blessed Mother. They got ready and went to Beth- 
lehem. 

When they got there it was dark and cold. Saint Joseph 
knocked at one door. The man said, ““We have no room for 
you.” Saint Joseph knocked at another door. The answer 
was: ‘We have no room for you.” Saint Joseph had to go to 
an old stable where animals stay. 

Saint Joseph went out to look for some wood. When he 
came back he saw a bright light. He looked in and there was 
Baby Jesus. 





SAINT BEDE—TEACHER OF CHRISTIANITY 


By Sister M. Toomas Aquinas Carro.., R.S.M. 
Mount Mercy College, Piltsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Part I. Bede and His Works 


More pressing than any other problem in education today is 
that of teaching Christianity. If we accept a standard Web- 
ster definition of Christianity as “the religion . . . of an es- 
sentially Christlike attitude toward a Christlike God for the 
sake of realizing a Christlike ideal for humanity,” the task of 
forming a Christian world seems very far from accomplish- 
ment. On every side principles of paganism—the new sense of 
sin based on politics rather than on the moral law, the break- 
ing of sacred pledges, and the goal of pleasure—gain advocates. 
Efforts, tremendous though they be in human energy, seem 
inadequate to do more than immunize a part of our population 
against such relapse. The vital power to resubstitute Chris- 
tianity for the new paganism as yet eludes us as educators. 
May it be that our methods partake too much of the tradition 
which has allowed, if not caused this deterioration of values? 
Would study of the message and technique of those educators 
who first Christianized pagan societies give us, not necessarily 
a pattern, but at least some light in our dilemma? The hope 
that such might prove the case has prompted the present series 
of papers on St. Bede the Venerable.' 


The Life of Bede 


Though Bede lived and died over twelve hundred years ago, 
something of the familiar yet clings about his name and his 
career. He preached, not to remote Asiatics, but to our own 
cultural forbears, the English people. As a monk he followed 





‘For fuller treatment and documentation see Sister M. Thomas Aquinas Carroll, The 
Venerable Bede: His Spiritual Teachings (Catholic University of America Press, 1946). 
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that same Benedictine rule of life that sanctifies so many men 
and women today. His Ecclesiastical History of the English 
Nation has a fixed place among our classics. In his cryptic 
description of his life, “I have always delighted in learning and 
teaching and writing,”’ he has left us an ideal which still rings 
true. And, most pertinent, he was, like ourselves, concerned 
with teaching and with deepening his people’s appreciation of 
Christianity. 

Some seventy years before the birth of Bede in 672 or 673 
the Christian message had first penetrated, through the 
efforts of Pope St. Gregory I, to the Anglo-Saxons with brilliant 
initial success. Then it had been almost engulfed in a resur- 
gence of paganism, only to revive under the new impetus from 
zealous Irish missionaries. Roman leadership again asserted 
itself, just about the time of Bede’s birth, to codrdinate the 
movements and consolidate the gains of the two churches, 
Rome and Ireland, and to put forth new efforts based, this 
time, on extensive learning and Benedictine monasticism. 
Bede’s career is a fine commentary upon the fruitfulness of this 
program. 

A monk at Wearmouth-Jarrow from the age of seven, for 
some fifty-five years he pursued a life of prayer, of study, of 
contemplation and of preaching, of teaching and writing. 
Though he rarely left the monastery, and then only for local 
trips, he had access, through the providential care of his abbots, 
to a larger collection of books than had apparently any of his 
contemporaries in the West. Through his books he was able 
to continue beyond the preliminary instructions given by his 
masters to become one of the first thoroughly educated English- 
men. 


Bede’s Studies 


The basis and aim of his study were already well fixed before 
his time. Under the influence of the ideals of St. Gregory 
especially, all education in the Anglo-Saxon schools was 
directed towards one goal, the development of the Christian 
spirit through a deeper penetration of the Scriptures. Conse- 
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quently all knowledge, from the most elementary memorizing 
of the Psalms to learned commentary and patristic studies, 
centered about the Bible. Into this pattern fitted most of the 
seven liberal arts in a more or less developed, and certainly 
subordinate form. Mere ability to read a passage of Scripture 
demanded some grammatical knowledge of the foreign Latin 
tongue, and progress in ecclesiastical studies required a parallel 
progress in the liberal arts. The great Christian masters had 
so largely built upon the old: classical tradition that more in- 
tense Scriptural, ecclesiastical, and dogmatical knowledge en- 
tailed a wider acquaintance with grammar, rhetoric, computa- 
tion, music, and natural science. Once the minimum outline of 
these had been attained, the degree of scholarship possible de- 
pended on the amount and depth of reading in the various 
fields. 

Bede as a young man mastered an unusually large number of 
the late Roman grammarians. Since all these illustrated their 
works with copious quotations from the classics, he thus 
received, at second-hand, it is true, and in a way which com- 
pletely subordinated them to the ends of grammar, consider- 
able knowledge of the pagan poets and prose writers. Virgil 
(apparently learned once and not reread for his own sake) 
and Pliny were the only non-Christian writers he knew from 
their own works. On the other hand he mastered the books 
of Christian poets and polemists, commentators and apol- 
ogists to an extent unparalleled in his day. How different 
necessarily was this mind of Bede, steeped from earliest child- 
hood in the greatest Christian literature, from that of our 
Catholic school graduate who has rarely even read the New 
Testament through! Instead of a rich succession of documents 
from Hermas the Shepherd to his contemporary, Aldhelm, 
such as Bede had recourse to, we concentrate efforts mainly 
on the post-Reformation period when the Christian tradition 
was already running thin. Let us hope that the appearance 
of the new English translations of the writings of Christian 
antiquity may stimulate us to find a larger place for them and 
their message in our education inside and outside school. 
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The Bible 


Bede’s whole orientation of studies was toward the Scrip- 
tures; they afforded the very stuff upon which his mind fed; 
they shaped his thoughts and his language; they formed the 
outline upon which and for which his major works were com- 
posed; even in his non-theological writings, they are the 
source of his most frequent quotation. He felt the need 
pressing upon him to clarify more and more for himself and 
others their meaning. 

This intense need for the Bible, this intimate longing for 
enlightenment upon its message is in itself enough to set him 
apart from the present-day teacher. Conceiving of Holy Writ 
as a nourishment provided by the Lord for the soul, he felt 
that a person who read or heard its inspired words would 
receive grace similar to that conferred by the sacraments. 
He was especially fond of comparing it to the Holy Eucharist, 
frequently referring to the sacred writings as a food, food and 
drink, the bread of life, and a spiritual banquet. Only if we are 
refreshed with the food of God’s Word, he wrote, may we go 
safely through the ways of this life. Whereas all would agree 
with the recommendation of St. Bede that Holy Communion 
should be received daily, few insist equally with him upon the 
fruit to be derived from daily study of the Scriptures. Con- 
sequently, even among communicating Catholics, there is fre- 
quently a lack of Christian integration which comes from leav- 
ing the mind outside their religious life. Hence derive some of 
the glaring inconsistencies in our realization of the Christian 
program. Bede found this to be true even among the Chris- 
tians of his day. In accounting for his writings he speaks of 
“the inertia of our nation, the English. . .which has only luke- 
warmly cherished the faith so far as reading is concerned.” 


Interpreting the Scriptures 


Few, even had they the will, had the necessary learning to 
derive profit from independent study of Scripture. Upon those 
who did was incumbent the duty of explaining it by word and 
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writing to their less favored brethren. This is especially true 
for certain parts of the Bible, since 
sometimes Holy Scripture is food for us, sometimes it is drink. In the 
more obscure places it is food because it is broken as it were by explana- 
tion, and is swallowed after chewing; but it is drink in the clearer places 
because there it is absorbed just as it is found. 
To understand this distinction we must realize Bede’s con- 
viction that every single thing whether in the Old or in the 
New Testament is there for a divine purpose: names, measure- 
ments, colors, numbers, places, all have their contribution to 
make to a full comprehension of God’s message. In other 
words Bede took literally St. Paul’s warnings, “‘Now all these 
things happened to them in figure; and they are written for 
our correction” (1 Cor. 10, 11), and “For what things soever 
were written, were written for our learning” (Rom. 15, 4). 

It is the work of the Christian teacher, therefore, to study 
these more obscure passages, to break them down, as it were, 
so that the unlearned might be enabled to digest them more 
readily, “lest those things which have been written on account 
of us may escape us because of our torpor or carelessness.” 
Recognizing that in the historical books there is much evil, 
Bede did not counsel that the reading of these books be 
omitted (a piece of advice which is rather frequently heard 
today), but sought the way by which the evil might be ren- 
dered harmless and indeed of value. He realized, too, that the 
carnal commands of the Old Law, such as circumcision, sacri- 
fices, and unclean meats, should under the New Law, all be 
understood spiritually. Matters which may appear slight, 
minute, or superstitious are, through the spiritual mysteries 
inherent in them, to be related to the Gospels. Many things 
were ordered to be done, or were said to be going to endure for- 
ever; ‘‘and yet they are proven not to. have been perpetual 
unless understood spiritually.”” Since “all Scripture is full of 
spiritual figures,” he who would be truly refreshed by the 
Bible must not stop at the outer core of the letter, but pene- 
trate to the sweetness and richness of the kernel of spiritual 
understanding. We must not, Bede insists, see only the literal 
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meaning as did the Jewish priesthood for, like Zachary, “‘he is 
dumb who does not understand that a spiritual meaning is 
present in the letters.” 

By Bede’s standards, I fear that most of us are dumb. He 
here lays bare that deficiency in us which warps our apprecia- 
tion of so many mediaeval writers: we are incapable of alle- 
gory. The philosophies of trusting only the seen, the felt, and 
the experienced, and of being interested only in the im- 
mediately useful, have had an all-too-corroding effect upon our 
spiritual faculties, with the result that we are apt to be proud 
of the very bareness of our faith instead of exulting in its luxuri- 
ousness. Hence we are in danger of suppressing, at least 
through neglect, large portions of that book which we acknowl- 
edge in faith to be the very Word of God Himself, entirely 
inspired by Him. 


Established Doctrine of Church Is to Be Guide 


But allegorizing may be dangerous. Is the teacher, in Bede’s 
thought, to seek his own independent explanation of the 
Scriptures? By no means. “Just as,” Bede says, ‘“‘the proph- 
ets did not write their own words but the words of God, so 
also the reader of these cannot use his own explanation.”’ The 
established doctrine of the Church is to be his guide. Of his 
own work Bede writes, “I hope, with the gift of God’s grace, 
that the things I have written in this discussion are not at 
variance with the text of the prophetical lesson or with the 
rule of Catholic faith.’ Furthermore, not even the Church 
undertakes of itself the revelation of the meanings of the 
Scripture, but receives it from Christ through His disciples. 


By breaking the bread which He gave to His disciples, the Lord 
designates the opening of the secret meanings by which the world was to 
be nourished unto perpetual salvation. For when the Lord said, “And 
no one knoweth the Son, but the Father: neither doth any one know the 
Father, but the Son, and he to whom it shall please the Son to reveal 
him” (Matt. 11, 27), what did He show except that the bread of life to 
the perception of whose inner meanings we cannot of ourselves penetrate, 
should be laid bare to us by Him? 
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To realize fully this heritage of Christ’s revelation to the 
Church, it was essential to know thoroughly the writings of all 
previous students of the Scriptures. Thence proceeded Bede’s 
eager study of Juvencus, Prudentius, Paulinus of Nola, 
Sedulius, Prosper, Fortunatus, Avitus, Arator, Cassiodorus, 
Isidore, Gregory of Tours, Rufinus, Cyprian, Hilary, Fulgen- 
tius, Benedict, Cassian, and John Chrysostom, to name but the 
more important of his sources. Thence came his profound 
veneration for, and indebtedness to Ambrose, Augustine, 
Gregory, and Jerome. Indeed Bede’s constant use of these, 
and his grouping of the four names as the chief authorities for 
the tradition of the Church’s teachings contributed greatly to 


their being recognized later as the four Doctors of the Latin 
Church. 


Bede’s Scriptural Commentaries 


In the wake of so many and such distinguished names, Bede 
too undertook to write commentaries on several books of the 
Bible. Conscious that he was entering the company of those 
“spiritual teachers and interpreters of both Testaments, who, 
according to the word of the Lord, bring forth from their treas- 
ury new things and old,” Bede overcame any hesitancy he felt 
at associating himself with the work of a Basil, an Ambrose, 
or an Augustine by thinking of himself as a popularizer. 


The volumes of these are so numerous, so large that only the very rich 
could acquire them; they are so deep that they can be read only by the 
most learned... I therefore have gone through the books of the Fathers 
and collected from them . . . whatever can instruct the untrained reader. 


Bede did not confine himself to making excerpts from the 
Fathers and shortening their expositions, but also ““added some 
tokens of his own effort as the Author of light revealed them.” 
He did not really seek new developments or expressions of 
truth from the Scriptures. Already by his time there had been 
developed a fairly fixed body of doctrinal and moral instruc- 
tions which he wished to transmit. He therefore drew from 
his received heritage of faith, morals, and ecclesiastical prac- 
tice materials to illustrate the Scriptures. 
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This illustration might, according to his own explanation, 
take any of four forms. The historical or literal sense tells 
clearly what was said or done: the people of Israel, saved 
from Egypt, made a tabernacle to the Lord in the desert. 
The allegorical sense interprets mystical words or events to 
designate Christ and the mysteries of the Church: thus the 
words of Isaias, ““And there shall come forth a rod out of the 
root of Jesse, and a flower shall rise up out of his root” (11, 1), 
mean that the Virgin Mary shall be born of the root of David, 
and Christ shall be born of her stock. The tropological or 
moral sense seeks, from either literal or figurative speech, 
moral instruction and correction: when Solomon says, “At 
all times let thy garments be white, and let not oil depart from 
thy head” (Eccles. 9, 8), it may be interpreted, “At all times 
let thy work be clean, and let not charity depart from thy 
heart.”” The anagogical sense interprets either plain or mys- 
tical words in terms of future rewards and the future life in 
heaven: thus St. John’s “Blessed are they that wash their 
robes . . . that they may have a right to the tree of life and 
may enter in by the gates into the city” (Apoc. 22, 14) is 
interpreted, “Blessed are they who cleanse their thoughts and 
actions so that they may have power to see the Lord, and, 
through the teaching and examples of the preceding fathers, 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.”’ The possibilities of such a 
manifold reading of the sacred books may be clear from the 
instance of the short verse, “Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem” 
(Ps. 147, 1), where Yerusalem may mean, respectively, the 
people of the chief city of the Hebrews, the Church of Christ 
spread throughout the world, every holy soul, or the blessed 
in heaven. 

In the commentaries which Bede wrote he used all four sen- 
ses. When commenting upon the Apocalypse he naturally was 
attracted to the anagogic sense, though he used also an alle- 
gorical interpretation. On the other hand, treatises like the 
Catholic Epistles, themselves moral, drew from him mainly 
moral comment. For the Gospels (only the works on Mark 
and Luke are authentically Bede’s) and the Acts he depended 
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mainly upon a literal interpretation with frequent excursions 
into the moral, but only rarely used the other two senses. 
Though his work on the first part of Genesis is surprisingly 
literal, the exegesis of Samuel, Esdras, and Nehemias, the 
first part of Exodus, parts of Kings and Wisdom, Tobias, and 
the Canticle is largely allegorical. The possibilities of the 
method are realized perhaps most perfectly in the commentary 
on the Canticle of Canticles, where Bede has indeed some 
beautiful passages interpreting the relations of the spouse to 
his beloved as those between Christ and His Church, and 
Christ and each faithful soul. 

Besides his Biblical commentaries Bede left also two books 
of sermons based upon the Gospels. These, to be used at Mass, 
follow the same method as the exegetical works, a rather grave 
presentation of literal and moral comments upon individual 
texts. 


Bede’s Non-Scriptural Writings 


In his efforts to find and spread broadcast the true fullness 
of the Christian spirit, Bede sought inspiration not only in the 
individual verses of the Bible and the works of the Fathers, 
but also in the lives of holy men and women, some long dead, 
some contemporary with him. His rewriting of some of the 
older lives of the saints is of little account, but his prose life of 
St. Cuthbert and the story of the lives of his abbots present 
unforgettable scenes of beauty and simplicity. Besides, they 
show how the same integral holiness of love for God and man 
may express itself so divergently as does that of the Bene- 
dictine monks from the Irish ascetic’s. The famous Ecclesi- 
astical History includes one of the best sketches of Pope St. 
Gregory I and innumerable portrayals of native English saints 
like Etheldreda, Oswald, Wilfrid, and John of Beverley, along 
with very pleasing accounts of the Irish, best represented in St. 
Aidan. This whole authentic record of the persons, events, 
and controversial issues of the Church in Anglo-Saxon England 
has high value as a human document, and as a witness to the 
spiritual life of both the times and of Bede himself. In writ- 
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ing it Bede aimed immediately at the moral improvement of 
his people. The deeds of the good, he hoped, would stimulate 
the reader to emulation; those of the evil would repel him from 
similar wickedness. 

Among the earliest of Bede’s writings were textbooks, gram- 
matical and scientific. Both types are interesting as show- 
ing how integral was Bede’s outlook. In the works On Mezri- 
cal Art and On Figures and Tropes, as far as was possible, he 
systematically substituted for the usual illustrations from the 
pagan classics passages from the Scriptures and Christian 
poets. He justified this procedure by asserting the superiority 
of the Scriptures: “Holy Scripture is preeminent over all other 
writings not only in authority, because it is divine, and in 
utility, because it leads to eternal life, but also in antiquity 
and in style.”” He composed his metrical work to stimulate 
his pupils to further reading, ‘especially of that literature in 
which we believe we have eternal life.” 

In a more subtle way, but just as in the grammatical works, 
Bede’s scientific works impart the same flavor of a completely 
Christian dedication. Therein he appreciates the world and 
all things in it since, as coming from God, they are good. He 
admits a place for research and study of nature as the reve- 
lation of part of God’s activity. Scriptural testimony meets 
there side by side with the ancient authorities to support, and 
to limit, their conclusions. His thoughts pass by easy transi- 
tion from the scientific observation to a moral application. 
He sees all nature in a hierarchy of order which rises inevitably 
to the Creator. Thus in the De temporum ratione the mind 
is led gradually from study of the smallest portion of time, the 
moment, through various stages to observation of the ages of 
the world, and finally to contemplation of eternal rest. Such 
an appreciation of the whole scheme of things is revealed also in 
the De natura rerum where everything from the firmament to 
the lily in the field is a witness, Bede feels, to the power and 
the providence of God. From this concern for the spiritual 
usefulness of his tasks Bede never departed. The secular 
had a place in his intellectual world but it was a place strictly 
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defined, and limited by the requirements of the sacred sciences 
and the protective preparation of the student. 

With the exception of his biography and history, Bede’s 
writings are no longer popular. The grammatical and sci- 
entific studies are, of course, completely outdated, and have 
only an antiquarian interest. The Biblical commentaries 
suffer from their poor editions, and from our aversion to the 
allegorical. Even after the allegorical framework is dismissed, 
the generalized doctrinal and moral content may be rather 
monotonous. It is not then that we should seek to restore all 
things as of Bede, even though merely to live with his fine 
personality as it reflects itself over the whole course of his works 
isa treat. It is rather that in Bede, as he prepared materials 
with which to teach his generation, may be found attitudes 
whose restoration would probably make our current instruction 
in Christianity more fruitful. Such, it seems, are mainly his 
closeness to the spirit and the letter of the Bible, his mastery 
of the whole early tradition of the Fathers, ecclesiastical 
writers, and Christian poets, his utilization of the noteworthy 
in history to give inspiration to the lives of his contemporaries, 
and the permeation of all his secular study and writing by the 
spirit he had absorbed from his meditations on the Scriptures. 





THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 


By Brotuer Justus Georce, F.S.C. 
St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota 


The young priest prodded the rubble with his stick. A 
look of intense pain flickered in his eyes. The placard was 
expressive; it illustrated many things. “‘Abbey of St. Peter 
of Solesmes, Property, Vacant.”’ It emphasized the harassed 
state of a suffering Church in a revolution-torn nation, and 
the poverty, material and spiritual, of its citizenry. 

He stared blankly, almost sobbing. Within, he felt a strange 
emotion stirring. Anger towards his people who had allowed 
this; hatred for the enemy who had effected it. 

Then he painted it! He saw the great monasteries once 
more peopled; monks laboring in the fields, others studying 
and teaching. His imagination sketched the vision more 
brilliantly, until at last it swelled to the depiction of the 
great abbatial churches, and the hooded figures once more 
absorbed in their great occupation, their sole task, their opus 


Dei. 
Source of 19th Century Liturgical Revival 


The vision left him and was replaced by a decisive reality. 
The monasteries must be restored; and they would be re- 
stored! There, in the year 1831, was born the new Abbey of 
Solesmes; the new French congregation of the Order of St. 
Benedict. From this source was the great liturgical revival 
of the nineteenth century to flow. The young Abbé Gué- 
ranger, with five disciples and the strength of an ever youthful 
Church, was to restore the pristine beauty and vigor of the 
liturgy. 

The abbey attracted and developed a galaxy of spiritual 
and intellectual giants. Its abbot, Prosper Guéranger, co- 
operated closely in the Catholic revival with the great French 
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leaders of the day. Montalambert, Lacordaire, and De La- 
mennais interested themselves in the work of the French 
Benedictines. In allying himself, and his monastery, to 
these puissant figures, Abbot Guéranger gained the support 
so necessary for the liturgical revival which he and his monks 
were to champion. 

The entrance into Solesmes of John Baptist Pitra in 1842, 
shortly after the restoration of the abbey, and his work with 
the Abbé Migné for the latter’s publishing projects, increased 
the regard of the French religious and secular leaders for the 
new congregation. The community rapidly gained the reputa- 
tion of being the true intellectual heir to the great exponents 
of medieval and post-Tridentine religious culture, the con- 
gregations of Cluny and of St. Maur. 


**T’annee Liturgique”’ was Foundation for New Studies 


Abbot Guéranger laid the foundation for the new studies 
with the commencement of work on his epochal L’année 
liturgique. This magnificent exposition, completed post- 
humously, gave to every facet of the liturgy a new brilliance; 
and, while marred by inopportune digressions, it still re- 
mains one of the most valuable clarifications of the liturgical 
movement, its motives and its ends. 

Hardly had the revival commenced than opposition de- 
veloped in some Catholic circles with diabolic rapidity. The 
intellectuals despised it as an emotional display; the masses 
seemed unready for so heavy an aliment; some clerics feared 
that with the emphasis on liturgy the importance and necessity 
of dogmatic education would be ignored. In order to gain the 
support of the intellectuals and the few ecclesiastics who op- 
posed the movement, the didactic element in the liturgy was 
stressed. The leaders of the revival realized that the laity, 
being more apathetic than positively antagonistic, could be 
brought, through suitable educational methods, to an appre- 
ciation of the true splendor and value of the liturgy. 

The work of Guéranger in France and that of Schmidt and 
Leuft in Germany gave to the new movement the necessary 
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intellectual basis. With these erudite, historical works as a 
foundation, ground was broken for the simpler catechisms 
and expositions which would make the liturgy intelligible to 
the laity. It was evident that ritual without personal applica- 
tion would be no longer sufficient. Hitherto the common 
people had seen only the beauty, but they were now to be 


brought to an appreciation of the truth and goodness on which 
the beauty was based. 


Most Severe Reform in Church Music 


The opposition to the liturgical movement, as a whole, was 
easily overcome; only in the renovation of church music was 
it strongly felt. Here the traditional music of religious worship 
had been supplanted by modern operatic and theatrical com- 
positions. And it was here that the most severe reform was to 
be effected. 

This reform, it was realized, must commence with a re- 
vision of the Roman Gradual, and then, when plainsong had 
been restored to its rightful place in the service of the Church, 
the movement could expand to embrace figured music. The 
work of revision, begun by Abbot Guéranger, was completed 
by DD. Janisons and Pothier in 1883. A quarter of a century 
later the Gradual of the Editio Vaticana, also edited by the 
Benedictines of Solesmes, was published; by the decree of 
April 8, 1908, the use of this edition was made obligatory in the 
Western Church. 

When the revision was completed, the second, and equally 
necessary obstacle to be overcome was the antagonistic atti- 
tude of the laity towards the plainsong. For it is but recently 
that the chant has come to be regarded as a type of music 
distinct from, and for its purpose, superior to figured music. 


Opposition to Plainsong Was Great 


It is dificult for us to realize, at this time, when the Gre- 
gorian movement is so widespread, the strength of the opposi- 
tion to the plainsong. The chant, it was declared, was the 
music of the monks; it was outmoded; indeed, it was mori- 
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bund—if not already dead. These false views of the Gregorian 
chant were the product of a bias, then prevalent, and not yet 
entirely extinguished, towards any cultural heritage of the 
“dark ages.” 

It was regrettable that they who constituted themselves 
critics of the chant were not sufficiently well educated to 
appreciate its sublimity. They desired to hear, in church, 
music with a strong emotional appeal, rather than of an in- 
tellectual and worshipful nature. They failed to realize that 
the beauty of the plainsong rests, essentially, in its power to 
express the two emotions of joy and sorrow so that the listener 
is not moved to uncontrollable happiness or grief. The music 
they desired could not find this liturgical golden mean. The 
type of church music they had introduced could sway the 
mind, even to the degree that one’s reason would be partially 
subject to the flattered senses; a type of music which would 
produce a sensation similar to that of which the poet wrote: 


Light quirks of music, broken and uneven, 
Make the soul dance upon a jig to Heaven. 


In one of the most exultant of Gregorian strains, the Offer- 
tory Jubilate Deo of the second Sunday after Epiphany, we hear 
a mode of expression not to be found in any figured music. 
-It is not the joy of a self-suggested ecstasy, nor is it the joy of a 
“holy roller.”” It is a joy pervaded with a note of calm and 
peacefulness, capable of raising the mind, through the medium 
of the senses, but not in conjunction with them, to a con- 
sideration of the diety. In similar fashion, in the expressive 
Introit of the Mass for the dead, the tone of sadness suggested 
is not a sadness of despair, but rather one of resignation and 
even confidence. 


Music an Auxiliary in Worship 


It is ever thus in the chant; whatever the sentiment aroused 
be, it is always a limited one, never extending to one extreme 
or the other. Its limits, however, are self-imposed. They are 


1 Alexandér Pope, Moral Essays, Epistle IV, ll. 143-144. 
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the result of the Church’s efforts to make music an auxiliary 
in worship, not its very essence. 

The composers of the chant had to bridle their muse, but 
they thus manifested more strikingly the perfection of their 
artistry. For they composed in the confines of rigid, im- 
mobile field, melodies remarkable both for their simplicity 
and power of expression. 

It was the task of the liturgical minded throughout the 
world to bring about this realization of the sublimity of the 
plainsong. In France, Dom Pothier published Les Melodies 
Gregoriennes, and his successor at Solesmes, Dom André 
Mocquereau, founded the monumental Paleographie Musicale, 
a quarterly journal devoted to the comparative study of the 
medieval chant. 

In Germany, where the Jiturgical movement had been firmly 
established at the time of the Ku/turkampf, the Cacilienverein 
was founded to promote the ancient music of the Church. 
Through the efforts of Dr. Haberl, the author of the classic 
text Magister Choralis, both the Gregorian chant and liturgical 
polyphony received a fresh impetus. 


Progress of Gregorian Movement in U. S. Slow 


The pronounced antipathy of the American mentality for ° 
any music devoid of emotional content was undoubtedly 
responsible for the failure of the Gregorian movement to make 
rapid progress in this country. The work of rectifying this 
erroneous aesthetic sense, attuned only to the sentimental, 
fell to Justine B. Ward. With the codperation of the authori- 
ties of the Catholic University of America, she composed 
textbooks for music study, which so simplified what had 
hitherto been confined to the sphere of the trained artist, 
that they were easily understood, even by children in the 
primary grades. 

The culmination of the labors of Justine Ward came with 
the foundation, at the Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, of the Pius X Institute of Liturgical Music. This great 
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music educator was thus assured that her methods of instruc- 
tion would be perpetuated. 

Since the establishment of the Pius X School, the move- 
ment in this country has become widespread. No longer is the 
appreciation of the chant of the Church limited to a select 
group of devotees; no longer is it contemptuously regarded 
as a monkish mediocrity. The Gregorian has assumed its 
rightful place with figured music in the service of the Church. 

The revival inaugurated at Solesmes, promoted in Germany, 
and finally established in the United States, has been accom- 
plished. Through the efforts of the late Dom Virgil Michel, 
Mother Georgia Stevens, and the composer, Pietro Yon, the 
reform has embraced, in this country, as throughout the 
world, not only the chant, but figured music as well. 

Thus the authorized music of worship is now made up of 
polyphony, homophony, and plainsong, these three; but as it 


was in ages past, and must ever be, the greatest of these is the 
plainsong. 
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BRINGING THE LITURGY INTO THE CLASSROOM 


By Sister M. Janice Eaan, O.S.B. 
Mount St. Scholastica, Atchison, Kansas 


“Bring the liturgy into the classroom!’ Does this mean to 
be new and astonishing in our method of carrying on a religion 
class? Shall we have a “Psalterium for Tiny Tots” or kinder- 
garteners studying Coptic rites? No, there will be nothing 
astounding in this, merely a few examples of bringing the 
liturgy into the classroom, of having religion pass from theory 
into life. It will be a slow day-by-day affair, calling for con- 
tinual alertness and effort in the classroom; more especially, 
it demands an ever increasing personal holiness. 

Knowing that God is our Heavenly Father, we know that we, 
His children, must grow in the same lines as did Christ our 
Brother. ‘And the child grew and waxed strong, full of 
wisdom; and the grace of God was in him”’ (Luke 2, 40). As 
religion teachers, that is our charge: to form Christ in the 
children before us. The saintly Pius X bids us do this: ‘“Re- 
store all things under the headship of Christ.” Restoring all 
things means arriving at corporate sanctity, and this includes 
our toothless seven-year-olds as well as their adolescent broth- 
ers. Our Holy Father meant this corporate sanctity to be 
reached through liturgical worship. The fundamental con- 
cept of the liturgy is the mystical body, in which we are all 
united under Christ, the living Head. We are to live His life, 
guided by the liturgical life of the Church. 


The Mass 


Let us begin first with the mainspring of Catholic daily life, 
the Mass. A writer in Orate Fratres suggests that in teaching 
the Mass we stress three things: the ‘“‘asking,” the “giving,” 
and the “thanking” of the Mass. The child needs to under- 
stand the structure of the Mass, therefore this is his approach: 
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The priest waits at the foot of the altar. Why? Because he is pre- 


paring to enter God’s presence, and is to do something that is like nothing 
else in the world. 


Child: “My God—I am coming to pray to You.” (In nomine. . .) 

“Dear Lord, I am so glad to come.” (Laetificat juventutem. . .) 

“My Father, I am so sorry I have been naughty. Please tell me I am 
welcome.” (Conftteor ...indulgentiam. . .)' 


He suggests that the child be taught to ask for something, as 
does the Church, even if it should be a new doll. With time, 
he will learn something from the Epistle and the Gospel. At 
the Offertory he must have the idea of “giving,” and it need not 
be a coin. He may even plan to give away a piece of candy. 
At the consecration the child should be taught to remember 
that Christ is present, and to let his mind dwell on any event 
of Christ’s life. Communion, received sacramentally or 
spiritually, must take up his attention during the rest of the 
Mass. Admittedly it is difficult to explain the idea of sacrifice 
to the very young, but older children readily grasp it. 

The vestments, altar, all the externals of the Mass should 
be shown the child. A class visit to the sanctuary and the 
sacristy will help. A class project of building an altar and 
equipping it is time-consuming but worth while. We should 
use every visual or dramatic aid, stories, pictures, charts, and 
projects. We should try to fire the imagination by such means 
as relating the Mass as celebrated on the backs of jeeps and 
tanks, on shipdecks, etc. We should strive to have the chil- 
dren unite their Mass intentions with those of others and of 
all the Masses in the world; for this will give them more of a 
consciousness of their membership in the mystical body. 


Always Praying with the Church 


Always we will pray with the Church. Through Advent 
the children will know the spirit of hope and expectancy of the 
coming Lord which the Sunday Mass prayers will give us. 
For these four weeks they know that they are on the way to 
greet the Infant Christ and that He is coming to meet them. 


1C. C. Martindale Sy, “Teaching Mass to Children,” Orate Fratres (Liturgy Press, 
Collegeville, Minn.), Vol. VII, pp. 443-446. 
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Let them invite Him often. Let them make preparations— 
and this does not mean only the erection of a colorful crib put 
together by the manually dexterous members of the class. It 
might mean abstaining from candy, being more polite, or any- 
thing the child himself will suggest. From the birth to the 
visit of the kings, we have the newborn Savior with us. It is 
easy for the child mind to recall vividly Christ’s manifestation 
of Himself when the feasts of this time are explained. 
After these feasts of His childhood, they must know Christ 
as a growing Boy and asa Man. We must flood their intellect 
with the details of the public life of Christ. We must trace 
with them imaginatively His travels over the roads and little 
mountains of Palestine. We should familiarize them with 
Christ’s companions and make them known as persons, not 
only as names. According to their capacity let us tell them of 
His suffering, His crucifixion, His Resurrection, for all this is the 
crux of Christ’s life for us. After Pentecost we will think of 
Christ as being with us, and our Sunday gospels will show Him 
healing, sanctifying, and teaching both how to pray and how 
to do good. A good practice is to write the Sunday collect on 
the board and to have the children recite this before class. 
The name of the day’s saint should also be written on the 
board with a short résumé of his life. The children should be 
urged to live through that day in the spirit of Christ and in 
imitation of that saint. 


Giving Impetus to Religious Life 


In the grade school, besides reading Sunday’s collect through 
the week, the practice of making the “morning offering” 
should be established, and the value of the “good intention”’ 
explained. Pupils in the older classes should continue these 
practices. In other classes, too, the teacher will find herself 
able to give impetus to the child’s religious life. An English 
book report assignment on a biography might be to read the 
“Life of Christ” as written by one of the four evangelists. 
Pupils in more advanced English classes will get much from 
reading the mystery plays and find that there is much poetry 
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in the liturgy and that several good poets, e.g., Francis Thomp- 
son, have been strongly influenced by it. A Latin class occu- 
pied entirely with the Gallic wars would find diversion in trans- 
lating ashort psalm. In an eighth grade art class in one school 
the children had as a project the drawing of liturgical symbols. 
They became very alert to our liturgical calendar as well as 
to our wealth of symbolic material. 

When we bring our charges to drink of the fountains of the 
Savior and to find in these living waters life everlasting, then 
we may call ourselves religious teachers. Ifin many a way we 
have given the children the two fundamental truths: (1) that 
God is our Heavenly Father and that we have to live as the 
children of God; and (2) that our part in the Church as the 
mystical body is as members with Christ as our Head—then 
we are, I say, religious teachers. When the children have 
Christ’s life as a background, when they frequently receive 
the sacraments, when they participate truly in the Mass, then 
we shall have fulfilled our charge, for then we and they will 
have arrived at that liturgical living which brings new vitality 
to religion and religion to all of daily life. 

When we try to push all this beyond the stage of theory on 
paper and of high-sounding, half-formed resolutions, we need 
have no trepidation about our attempts, for the Sponsor of our 
efforts to form Christ in the souls of children is none other than 
the Holy Ghost. We are told that the criterion of many 
teachers today is ““What’s in it for me?” There is an interest- 
ing, irresistible reward: a large salary (though of the coinage 
used as currency in heaven). And as for the stimulation that 
all teachers find irresistible, the annual increment, that is 
offered too in the growing realization that the young souls be- 
fore us are being flooded with the love and understanding of 
Christ and are growing into vigorous, intelligent, and holy 
Christians—other Christs. Then with our charges we shall 
be growing too; as St. Paul, “doing the truth in charity, we 
may in all things grow up in him who is the head, even Christ’” 
(Eph. 4, 15). This is our response to the command of Pius X 
to “restore all things in Christ.” 





CERTAIN PRINCIPLES OF CATHOLIC 
EDUCATION 


By BrotHer LAWRENCE Epurem, F.M.S. 
Marmion Military Academy, Aurora, Illinois 


Rousseau, in his Emile, tells us not to interfere with the 
child’s freedom. He would have us allow him to act in his 
own way, “according to nature,”’ not according to the will and 
the instructions of adults. The child is not to be forewarned 
about danger, for he must learn through personal experience. 
Rousseau warns us against giving the child any concepts of 
religion until he reaches the age of eighteen; then, according 
to the philosopher, expose him to religion, for then he is capable 
of choosing for himself. Rousseau would have the child be 
his own teacher up to the age of eighteen, and only then should 
he be allowed to be influenced by outside education. The 
fallacy of this philosophy of education is quite obvious. 

As the teacher faces a classroom of pupils all individually 
different and yet basically identical, he is apt to ask himself this 
question: What will these boys and girls be, ten, twenty, or 
forty years from now? This question is fundamental; it has 
been asked by countless educators, Christian and pagan alike. 
The parents of St. John the Baptist, at the birth of the pre- 
cursor of Christ, asked themselves: “What will this child be?” 
This is natural enough, for the Holy Ghost tells us that a man 
will follow his first way, and even in old age he will not abandon 
it. The answer to the query can be stated thus: He will be 
what education will have made him, either good or bad; for 
he will be inclined to follow the path marked out in his early 
education. Everything we are in adulthood, we owe to the 
kind of education we received, first at home, then in the schools 
during our formative years. Schools of higher learning are 
also influential for good or for evil. Environment too exerts 
its influence on man. 
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CERTAIN PRINCIPLES OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


Sound Education Gives Good Foundation 


The individual who is developed according to good and 
sound educational principles has a rock bottom foundation 
which is not easily shaken by external causes. The tempest of 
diverse ideas may storm all around him but it cannot tear down 
his convictions; he may be thrown down, but he is never 
knocked out. On the contrary, the one who does not possess 
these convictions and these sound principles, which come from 
religion, has no foundation upon which to rest, but is shaken 
by the winds of strange ideas and theories. The individual is 
not necessarily better because of his vast knowledge, but he is 
undoubtedly bettered by good education. Here again we 
refer to St. Thomas’ definition of education, namely, that it 
is the developing of the whole man. The imparting of knowl- 
edge is not sufficient in Catholic education. Learning may 
even weaken one’s faith, but sound principles will always 
strengthen it. 

Teachers today are educating and forming the citizens of 
tomorrow. The future is in their hands. What are they 
doing to make this a better world? A nation is as strong as its 
philosophy of education is upright and sound. It might be 
said convincingly that teachers are the builders of nations. 
How else can it be, for are not the boys and girls in the schools 
the parents of the coming generation? “Education is every- 
thing; religion, and society, all come from education as from 
its very source.” Even the pagans realized the great impor- 
tance of education; Plato affirms that a good education is the 
base and the foundation of society and nations. Plato agrees 
with all Christian educators that the education of the young 
is absolutely necessary, and is the most important task that one 
can perform. He asserts that this duty rests on the parents 
first, and then on the city and the states; it is their duty to 
make sure that the child receives from his earliest age an honest 
and sound education. 


Church Preoccupied with Education from Beginning 


From its very beginning, the Church has been very much 
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preoccupied with education, thus following in the footsteps of 
her Founder, Jesus Christ, the God-Man, the greatest teacher 
of all times. 

The world is not a stranger to the importance of education. 
Whenever new ideas were propagated, the schools were chosen 
for the experiments. Revolutionary groups infallibly tried to 
take over the schools, so as better to infiltrate their ideas and 
their principles into the impressionable minds and hearts of the 
young. The Church, herself, is not a stranger to this tech- 
nique; to spread the faith, she has established her own schools 
in order the more easily to inculcate her principles and doc- 
trines in the heart and soul of the child from his earliest years. 
She probably goes further than any other agency of learning, 
and she imposes the duty of education on all Christian parents. 
She would have the child begin his education, not in the 
schools, but even earlier, in the very unit of society, the Chris- 
tian home. 

Nearly all the nations of the world have witnessed, at one 
time or another, a clash between educational philosophies and 
factions for the control of the schools. The godless took re- 
ligion out of the schools and built their educational philosophy 
on materialism and atheism; the dictators tolerated religion in 
the schools, but by so doing they intended to foster their own 
ends, and to supplant it, little by little, by nationalism, with 
that overemphasis of love of one’s country to the detriment of 
all other countries, even to the detriment of minorities within 
the country. The dictators had their days of apparent suc- 
cess, and so did the godless, but the Christian ideals and prin- 
ciples are as eternal as God Himself. 


4 


Storm of False Principles and Philosophies Today 


Today, we are stormed on all sides with false principles and 
philosophies of education. It becomes alarming when these, 
like the serpent of old, find their way into our Catholic school 
system. False principles and ideas are apt to be introduced 
with a label of “modernism,” of “keeping up with the world of 
We want our schools to be mod- 


’ 


science and advancements.’ 
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ern and to keep abreast of the times, but we cannot sacrifice 
Christian principles, just to be considered tolerant arid mod- 
ern. We are modern because we base our system of edu- 
cation on the teaching of Christ, who is the “eternal present.” 
Just as surely as Christ will be with His Church until the end 
of time, so will He also be with Christian educators, if they 
make doubly sure that Catholic philosophy is the sole base of 
their education. Some Catholic schools have introduced 
“progressive methods,” which we approve, but along with the 
methods, progressive philosophy has crept in. We can sense 
this new philosophy in the lack of supervision, the teacher- 
pupil relation, the social activities, etc. We heard that one 
large Catholic college in the East took the crucifix down from 
its walls so it could cater more easily to certain classes of 
people. When these things happen, we have gone astray 
somewhere along the line. We have the truth, we have a 
sound philosophy; why should we be satisfied to follow others 
when we should lead? 

Why so many delinquent young people? Is the reason an 
overdose of education or a lack of it? The problem of delin- 
quency is fundamentally educational. Social workers know 
that lack of sound principles and strong convictions are the 
main causes for delinquency. But one cannot have principles 
and strong convictions without religion. If religion is to be 
the mainspring of education, it must be given the place of 
honor in the curriculum. It must lead the other subjects in 
importance. 

When we take the trouble of examining a number of Catholic 
school curricula, we are shocked to discover that religion takes 
a minor place. All kinds of excuses are offered for this be- 
havior, but no reason is sufficient to explain it. The fallacy is 
there, no matter what is advanced in its defense. Such action 
defeats the aim of Catholic education as put forth by his 
Holiness, Pius XI, in his encyclical, “Christian Education.” 


Religion Must Hold Most Important Place in Curriculum 
Are we drifting away from the ultimate aim of Catholic edu- 
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cation? To my way of thinking we are, if religion does not 
hold the most important place in the curriculum of Catholic 
schools. We may blame different factors for the evil of the 
day, but much of it we could remedy by making our schools 
more “Christ-centered,” that is, more religious. Youths need 
religion, not so much the theoretical but the practical religion: 
when and how Catholics should receive the Sacraments of 
Penance and the Holy Eucharist; how to follow the Mass; 
how to pray, both vocally and mentally; what Catholic con- 
duct is; and what is “boy and girl relation”’ according to Cath- 
olic teaching? These are extremely important for our young 
people today, and many of these matters are neglected, either 
totally or in part. With the zeal of the godless in spreading 
their philosophy, we Catholic teachers could give much glory 
to God. 

When education has for its principles and foundation, re- 
ligious convictions based on the eternal truths, then it is in a 
position to teach, and thank God, we have these at our dis- 
posal. All we have to do is to put them before the public. 
“With the best of goods we are the poorest salesmen.” We 
cannot expect every pupil to correspond to our zeal, but in the 
long run religion will prevail. In the school of our Blessed 
Lord, there were pupils who did not correspond to His influ- 
ence. One betrayed Him, another denied Hin, and all of them 
could “not watch one hour” with Him (Mark 14, 37); what 
ingratitude! We must expect the same. The end of man, 
death, judgment, heaven, and hell are powerful motives in the 
education of youth. These will influence them when all others 
will fail. 

Child’s Need of Correction 

St. Bernard asks this question: ‘Why are there so many 
delinquent youths, who are a burden to society; why so many 
old people without virtues?” Then he goes on to answer it. 
“They lack good education, and were badly brought up in their 
youth. They were not corrected, but were allowed to grow up 
with all kinds of bad habits and defects, and their hearts were 
not formed to virtue.” This holy Doctor of the Church had 
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experience in dealing with young and old alike. He is an- 
authority in the art of training and understanding men. 

The education of the child can be compared to the growth of 
a young fruit tree. Allow the young tree to-grow without 
cultivation and it will produce nothing but branches and 
leaves; it will be void of fruit. The barren fig tree was cursed 
by our Lord because it did not produce fruit. When the same 
tree is well cultivated it produces not only branches and 
leaves but an abundance of good fruit. In like manner the 
child who is not corrected of his evil habits and tendencies will 
be full of defects and vices, and will become a burden to him- 
self, to his family, and to society. On the contrary, when he 
is educated with care he becomes the pride of his family and a 
strong factor for good in society. 

It is important to fix sound principles and practices in the 
heart of the child. There are differences of opinion as to what 
is the best method of approach in imparting these principles, 
but they can all be reduced to one. The child must live now, 
in school, at home, and at play, as he will be expected to live 
in a Christian democracy like ours. In a democracy every- 
body is free, and everyone is expected to respect the rights of 
others. As long as this respect is regarded as sacred there is 
place for democracy and freedom. The boys and girls must be 
prepared for this challenge in the schools, and it is for this 
reason that education is tremendously important to the child, 
to the family, and to society. 

“A young man according to his way. Even when he is old 
he will not depart from it” (Prov. 22,6). The child not having 
experience is easily influenced either for good or for evil. He 
becomes a victim to his environment and to circumstances. 
The zealous educator takes advantage of the child’s helpless- 
ness in order to set him on the right path. Those who are 
zealous for evil also take the same procedure. It follows that 
good education is doubly important. 


Importance and Aim of Education 


No work is fraught with greater consequences to society than the 
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training of the minds and hearts of children by Christian educators. In 
fact, the origin and cause of future conditions are alike to be sought in 
childhood. From the manner in which the child is instructed today, 
it is not hard to infer what the state of private and public morals will be 
tomorrow.—Pope Benedict XV. 


Father Champagnat well understood the necessity of edu- 
cation and he taught his disciples, the Brothers, that sound 
education must be physical, intellectual, moral, and social. 
“This complete and harmonious education of all the human 
powers should be in keeping with the child’s age and as far as 
possible take into account the average social standing of the 
pupils attending school, and the vocation that awaits them in 
after life.’”! 

The importance and the aim of education have been given 
to us in the Encyclical, “Christian Education of Youth,” of 
Pope Pius XI. We quote: “The proper and immediate end of 
Christian education is to codperate with divine grace in form- 
ing the true and perfect Christian, that is, to form Christ Him- 


self in those regenerated by baptism according to the emphatic 
expression of the Apostle: ‘My little children of whom I am 
in labor again, until Christ be formed in you’ (Gal. 4, 19). 
For the true Christian must live a supernatural life in Christ: 
‘Christ who is your life,’ and display it in all his actions: 
‘That the life also of Jesus may be made manifest in our mortal 


flesh.’ ” 


Education Must Prepare Whole Man 


Education must prepare the whole man. The child must be 
prepared to make a decent living here on earth, which will 
assure him an eternal place in heaven. Catholic education 
has always prepared the child for this world as well as for the 
next, for the Church understands full well the composite 
make-up of man. Proof that the Church always followed this 
principle we quote from Tertullian: “We are not strangers to 
life. We are fully aware of the gratitude we owe to God, our 
Lord and Creator. We reject none of the fruits of His handi- 


1 Teacher’s Guide, p. 17 (official book of methods of the Marist Brothers of; the Schools). 
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work; we only abstain from their immoderate or unlawful use. 
We are living in the world with you; we do not shun your 
forum, your markets, your baths, your shops, your factories, 
your stables, your places of business and traffic. We take 
ship with you and we serve in your armies; we are farmers and 
merchants with you; we interchange skilled labor and display 
our work in public for your service. How we can seem un- 
profitable to you with whom we live, and of whom we are, I 
know not.” 

If education was an important factor in the life of men down 
the centuries, it is of no less importance today. Human na- 
ture does not change; environment and circumstances will 
change, but man will always be confronted with himself and his 
personal problems. He will have to meet the problems of life 
which confront him in quite the same way as they were met by 
his ancestors thousands of years ago. These take the form of 
physical, intellectual, moral, and social problems. Even in 
the age of paganism, they were the important problems of man. 
Education, we gather from what has been said, is being chal- 
lenged today, but education has always been challenged, and 
the challenge right now is whether education can do a better 
job for our boys and girls than it has done for the boys and 
girls of past generations. Education must prepare boys and 
girls to be members in the world of human beings. Edu- 
cation must prepare them or else education will fail them. 
Our education today will either be praised or blamed for the 
bringing up of the present generation. 





PARENTAL OPPOSITION TO RELIGIOUS 
VOCATIONS 


; ‘ 
By Sister M. Exare Scuaerr er, 8.S.N.D. 
Principal, Notre Dame High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


Before Pear] Harbor a certain father refused his son per- 
mission to become a Christian Brother after his graduation 
from high school. Why? Because, as many parents do, he 
considered him too young to know his own mind, to make such 
an important decision, and to leave home. Then came the 
war. His son was no longer too young to leave home to fight 
for his country instead of serving in the peaceful army of 
Christ. Only when the chaplain had sent home the picture of 
the Sacred Heart found on the body of his son, did the man 
realize the mistake he had made; for on the back of that pic- 
ture was written a testimony of a real religious vocation and 
the answer of a generous heart. It read thus: 


I pray You, Most Sacred Heart, 

And ask You to guide and protect me 
During my remaining days in service. 
Also I ask that You will 

Bring me back safely after the duration 
That I might follow out my desire 

To enter the religious life, 

If it be your holy will. Amen.! 


God wanted him and God took him even though the parents 
were unwilling to give him up. 


Not “*Too Young’’ for Other Choices 


When choice of a religious vocation is involved, parents for- 
get that children are lent to them by God. When proposing 
their principal objection, ““You are too young to know your 
own mind,” they forget or do not know that religious orders 


1 Forrest Dunn, Poem from personal notes. 
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have periods of probation which are really training grounds or 
schools to prepare youth for this important step in life. These 
same parents do not think their children are too young to enter 
any other profession, to become engaged, to marry, or to work 
in environments dangerous to character and morals. If they 
are old enough to choose their own friends, spend their own 
money, and regulate their own social life, then surely they are 
old enough to desire something more noble and sublime and to 
be able to fit themselves for it. 

Many parents say that their daughters are “unduly in- 
fluenced by the Sisters and probably talked into it.” Father 
Vincent Breen answers this objection beautifully when he says: 
“God implants that vocation; but it is very often a person, a 
Sister, or priest who is the instrument in His design to en- 
courage it, not by precept, but by an example of happy and 
virtuous living.’’? 

To the many parents who say, “She should see the world 
before entering the convent,” we answer that a religious vo- 
cation is something to be fostered, not risked. There is no- 
thing wrong with proper “dates” and decent dancing under 
respectable circumstances, but if a girl has a vocation she 
should do the things that will foster it and not destroy it; 
certainly such gatherings tend to tempt her away from the 
quiet life of the cloister. 

Other parental objections to religious vocations may be 
enumerated as follows in the order of their occurrence: ‘“They 
can’t come home whenever you want.” ‘Fake away source 
of income.” “They throw away a perfectly good life.” 
“The life is hard, dull, and monotonous.” ‘“‘No one to take 
care of us in old age.” “You are not good enough.” “This is 
a fine way to show gratitude for the home we’ve worked for.” 

Many Parents in Favor of Religious Life 

There is still a list of minor objections not mentioned in this 
paper. To explain each in detail would ‘consume too much 
space. 


2 Rev. Vincent Breen, Ph.D., “Spiritual Leadership,” N.C.E.A. Quarterly Bulletin, Vol. 
III, No. 1, Oct., 1944. 
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The Right Reverend Monsignor John R. Hagan, in a study 
published in the JournaL or REtiGcious InstRucTION, pointed 
out that a surprisingly large number of parents are favorable 
to the religious life. A survey “‘of the home, school and church 
life of those who entered the religious state’ in two large 
dioceses in the Middle West among 2,120 Sisters of 11 com- 
munities showed that 71% of the fathers and 86% of the 
mothers were favorable. The total of families in which there 
was parental hostility numbered 321, inciuding 162 fathers and 
99 mothers, with both parents hostile in 60 families. How- 
ever, “The amount of parental opposition to religious vo- 
cations is greater than our figures disclose, since we could gain 
information only on those who enlered the convent, and had no 
means of ascertaining how many were actually deterred from 
entering by reason of parental opposition.’ 

Statistics also prove that the majority of Sisters in every 
community came from homes that are strong in the Faith and 
respectful toward the Church and its laws. Their parents 
were pious, prayerful, and self-sacrificing. 

Why do we wonder today that parents cbject to religious 
‘vocations when it is obvious that the good Christian family is 
weakening? There are now several million divorced people 
in the United States, and hundreds of thousands of homes are 
disrupted. “There is no question,” we read in The Sign for 
November, 1943, “‘that a good deal of laxity in the American 
home is directly traceable to the elimination of religion from 
individual and family life.”” A pleasure philosophy of life has 
invaded the modern home. It rejects discipline, self-denial, 
and virtue, and instead places emphasis on thrills and frivolous 
enjoyment, ease and luxury, and a soft life. How can we 
expect sacrifice on the part of parents when sacrifice is alien 
to the majority of homes? How can we expect an appre- 
ciation of spiritual values when money and pleasure are the 
principal activating forces in homes?! 


* Rt. Rev. Msgr. John R. Hagan, Ss. o D., Ph.D., ‘‘Some Factors i - on Development of the 
Religious Vocations of Women, Vol. XV , No. i; “March, 1945, p. 6 
4 Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D. Shoda’ and the ’ Family (McGraw-Hill), p. 131. 
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Parental Opposition Can be Overcome 


However, parental opposition can be overcome. It often 
happens that parents who were most opposed before entrance 
become the most enthusiastic after seeing their child clothed as 
a religious. Hence, we should encourage those who meet with 
parental objection. Remind them of the “‘hundredfold” the 
Savior has promised even in this life. Get them to read the 
article in the Catholic Digest, August, 1942, entitled, ““The 
Daughter I Gave to God.”’ A mother tells how she was thor- 
oughly opposed to her daughter’s entrance into the religious 
life, but later on realized, as she puts it, that “the child you 
give to God is the child you keep.” 

Many parents are totally ignorant of the many benefits, 
graces, and blessings that result from the sacrifice of a child in 
the service of Christ. If we want to break down prejudice 
and parental opposition we must educate parents and make 
them vocation-minded. Do parents realize the desperate 
need of priests and religious? Do they have any idea of the 
kind of life a religious leads? What would our Catholic 
schools, hospitals, and other institutions of an educational or 
charitable nature do without the Sisters? 

There is a wealth of literature on the religious life and on 
almost every community of religious, but do parents of children 
have an opportunity to see or read this? It would certainly be 
an advantage for the pastor or a good speaker to address a 
group of mothers and fathers and tell them the way of life, the 
heroic sacrifices, and noble work done by religious, and give 
them access to this literature. 


Some Means of Overcoming Opposition 


In one school the diocesan mission director spoke to over 
300 mothers at a mothers’ day program about the crying need 
of missionaries. He related the story of a dying American 
soldier on Iwo Jima who cried out: “Killing will not bring 
peace, but love will. Tell my mother to give the $1,342 
I saved to help the missionaries.”’ After this stirring talk more 
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than half the mothers would have willingly given their sons 
and daughters, and even prayed that God would call them to 
the religious life. 

One pastor chartered busses and took 60 mothers from his 
parish on a pilgrimage which consisted of visiting nine mother- 
houses of different orders of Sisters and priests and of praying 
on the way tor an increase of vocations. At each motherhouse 
they visited the chapel, toured the building and grounds, saw 
the postulants, got a glimpse of the novices, and partook of 
light refreshments. The reaction of the mothers was interest- 
ing: “They alllookso happy.” “Itissocleanhere.” ‘What 


a nice group of postulants.” “It feels like heaven here.” 
These mothers left convinced that religious life does not cramp 
personalities nor abilities. 

When the Sodality of Our Lady in a certain school planned 
its dad-daughter day, it dedicated to all the fathers who had or 
would have a daughter in religion one number on its program, 
“T’m the Daddy of a Nun.” The already privileged dads were 


ready to burst with pride and joy, and many another father’s 
eyes were moist, and he was prompted not to put anything in 
the way if his daughter wanted to be a nun. 

The above projects have been tried and were not found want- 
ing. Here are some other suggestions. For that entertain- 
ment for parent-teachers’ meeting or for family night, there is 
a pamphlet which is easily dramatized, The Greater Gift, 
by John A. O’Brien of Notre Dame University, published by 
the Catholic Information Society of New York. It tells the 
story of a father who gives more to the cause of education than 
Carnegie or Rockefeller because he gives his only child to an 
order of religious teachers, and of his satisfaction in giving. 

One of the finest ways to break down parental opposition to 
religious vocations is to make the home more Catholic—filled 
with more of the spirit of Christ and His sweet Mother Mary. 
Why not, when meeting a group of mothers and fathers, ask 
them to codperate and to bring family prayer back into the 
home. Just write a little note to Father Peyton, Family 
Rosary Crusade Office, Albany, New York; he will send you 
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literature to distribute, .explaining the family rosary and the 
many blessings accompanying this crusade. 


Need of Encouraging Catholic Reading 


Another way to make the homes more Catholic is to en- 
courage more good Catholic magazines and newspapers in the 
home. Many homes are ignorant of the fact that today there 
is on the market a wealth of wonderful Catholic magazines; 
this ignorance accounts for the fact that there is a definite lack 
of Catholic literature in the home, compared with secular liter- 
ature. In a recent survey of Catholic literature in two 
thousand Catholic homes, the proportion of Catholic to secular 
magazines is one to five. 

Write for sample copies of all the Catholic magazines you 
possibly can: Catholic Digest, St. Anthony Messenger, The 
Sign, etc., and allow parents to get acquainted with them. 
Take subscriptions and get group rates for them. A move- 
ment of this kind will help to eliminate and replace obscene 
and trashy magazines and instill an appreciation for the 
spiritual. 

Last, but not least, illustrative material should be dis- 
tributed, material that will move parents to enthrone the 
Sacred Heart in their homes. Where Christ reigns as King of 
the home, there will be found a certain peace, joy, and content- 
ment, and a spirit of prayer, love, and obedience. Surely such 
a home, which is a dim reflection of the Holy Family at Naza- 
reth, will not object or refuse to codperate with the grace of 
God when He deigns to ask for that daughter to be His spouse, 
or that son to be a priest of God. 





TEACHING CHURCH HISTORY IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL—THE FACTS 


By Tue Very ReveREND Monsicnor Car J. Ryan, Px.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of Cincinnati, Ohio 


Some time ago I had occasion to seek some information on 
the subject of Church History as taught in Catholic high 
schools—only to find that practically nothing has been written 
on the subject in our Catholic educational periodicals. This 
is an attempt, in a small measure, to fill the gap. The first 
step was to find out what is the current practice. 

A questicnnaire was prepared and sent to 400 Catholic 
high schools. The schools were selected from those listed in 
the 1944 edition of Catholic Colleges and Schools in the 
United States, N.C.W.C. An endeavor was made to secure a 
cross section which would be as representative as possible. 
Schools were taken from every diocese listed; some were 
boys’ schools, some were girls’ schools, and some were co- 
educational. In most cases the schools selected were the 
medium and larger schools in each group, although a fair share 
of small schools was included. As far as could be determined 
both privately conducted schools and those belonging to a 
diocesan system were included. The reply received from a 
school which is part of a school system will ordinarily repre- 
sent, not merely the Situation in that one school, but the 
practice in other schools in the system. 


The Questionnaire 


As one who receives questionnaires from time to time I can 
appreciate the position of a busy school principal who is asked 
to fill out a questionnaire. If a request is made for information 
which requires time and effort to secure, the questionnaire 
has a better than average chance of finding its way into the 
waste basket rather than back to the sender. Hence, my first 
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objective was to ask only for such information as the principal 
would have at his or her finger tips, and which could be sup- 
plied by a few checkmarks. This, of course, meant that some 
information which would have been desirable, and made the 
study more complete, had to be omitted. The fact that the 
questionnaire was made so simple and easy to fill out was ne 
doubt responsible for the large number of replies received. 
Out of a total of 400 sent, 353 or 88.2% were returned. Of the 
353 returned, 11 could not be used, either because they came 
in too late for tabulation, or were incorrectly filled out, or the 
school was not a four-year high school. This left a total of 342 
usable replies. 

The questionnaire consisted of three parts, the first part of 
which is here reproduced: 


I 


(Before checking any of the four statements below, read a// of them 
carefully, and then check mark the one statement which describes, or 
comes closest to describing, the situation in your school.) 


A. Church History is not taught in our school, ———— 


This means that church history is not included as a part of the religion 
program, and that in teaching secular history a non-Catholic text is 
followed. There will naturally be some references to the Church, but 
they are not presented in the text from the Catholic point of view. 


B. Church History is taught along with secular history. ———— 


This means that in the teaching of secular history items concerning 
the Church are presented from the Catholic point of view. Ordinarily, 
a Catholic text will be used in such a course. 


C. Church History is taught incidentally as a part of the religion course. 





This means that matters of church history are treated as they come 
up in connection with doctrine, moral, liturgy, etc. 


D. Church History is taught specifically as Church History. —--— 
This means that a certain amount of time is devoted exclusively to 


the study of church history, although it may be considered a part of the 


religion course. Usually this involves the use of a special text for church 
history. 


Despite an effort to make the questionnaire clear so that 
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there would be no misunderstanding as to what was asked, 
events proved that this aim had not been entirely achieved. 
In a number of cases both B and C were checked, and in a 
few cases B and D. It was not my intention to exclude the 
possibility of church history’s being taught along with secular 
history in schools where it is also a part of the religion program, 
or even taught as a separate subject. Hence, where C or D 
was checked along with B, the latter was not counted. Hence, 
in the figures given below the only schools included under B 
are those where the on/y church history taught is in connection 
with secular history. 


The Results 


A summary of the answers to the first four items for all 342 
schools is: 


Schools Per Cent 

“A. Church History is not taught in our 

school.” 10 
“B. Church History is taught along with secu- 

lar history.” 45 
“C,. Church History is taught incidentally as a 

part of the religion course.” 131 
“DPD. Church History is taught specifically as 

Church History.” 156 45.6 


These figures show that the more common method of 
handling church history is to teach it as a separate subject. 
When the figures are broken down for the three types of schools 
it is found that the coeducational schools have a greater ten- 
dency to treat church history as a separate subject, with a 
percentage of 51.7 as against the average of all schools of 45.6. 
The tendency of the boys’ and girls’ schools is to treat it in 
connection with religion. The percentage for the boys is 
43.7 and for the girls 41.5 against the average for all of 38.3%. 


Time Allotment 


The second part of the questionnaire dealt with the time 
alloted to church history, and whether it was a required or 
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elective course. This information was asked only of those 
schools in which church history is taught as a separate subject. 
The time allotment was in terms of a full year, a semester, or 
less than a semester. Of the 156 schools teaching church 
history as a separate subject three did not answer this ques- 
tion. One school reported teaching church history two full 
years. 
The figures for all schools are: 


CN oo hs eta Od idee Mek iba was 97 schools or 63.8% 
NN ot chi gt acl irate WR basal Said 41 schools or 27.0% 
De SN 0 SONI. gag sono aes ke do awerese 14 schools or 9.2% 


When broken down into the three types of schools, the 
figures are: 


Full Year One Semester Less than a Semester 

Schools Per Cent Schools PerCent Schools Per Cent 
Boys 20 52.6 14 36.9 4 10.5 
Girls 24 60 13 32.5 3 ta 
Coed. 53 71.6 14 18.9 7 9.5 












From these figures it is seen that the coeducational schools 
devote a greater period of time to the study of church history 
than do the other two types. 

In all cases where church history is taught as a separate 
subject it is a required subject. One school reported offering 
a second year on an elective basis. 

The third part of the questionnaire dealt with the periods 
per week devoted to religion. Since in some schools church 
history is taught as a part of the religion course, such a ques- 
tion was considered pertinent. Nine schools did not furnish 
information on this point. In two other cases the answers did 
not fit into the table below. One school reported teaching it 
six times a week; another school four times a week for two 
years, and twice a week for two years. 
The data for the other 331 schools are: 


Periods per week 5 + 3 2 
Schools and per cent 245-74.0% 35-10.6% 27-8.2% 24-7.2% 
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The figures for the various types of schools are: 
Periods per week 5 4 3 2 
Boys’ schools and per 

cent 60-61.8%  7- 7.2% 12-12.4% 18-18.6% 
Girls’ schools and per 

cent 74-76.3% 14-14.4% 7- 7.2% 2-2.1% 
Coed. schools and per 

cent 111-81.1% 14-10.2% 8-5.8% 4 2.9% 


These figures show that approximately three-fourths of the 
schools teach religion five periods a week. The coeducational 
schools have the largest proportion of schools in the group 
devoting this much time to religion. 


Summary 


The main facts brought out by this study are: 


1. All but a small proportion of Catholic high schools 
devote some time to the study of church history. 
2. The most common method is to teach church history as 


a separate subject. 

3. Where taught as a separate subject about two-thirds 
of the schools teach it a full year. 

4. It is a required subject in all schools where it is taught 
as a separate subject. - 

5. About three-fourths of the schools devote five periods a 
week to the teaching.of religion. 

6. Taking into consideration the amount of time devoted 
to church history and the periods per week to religion, the co- 
educational schools rank first, the girls’ schools second, and 


the boys’ schools third. 





BIBLICAL CHARACTERS—CAIN AND ABEL 


By Tue REveREnND G. H. Guyor, C.M., S.T.L., S.Scr.B. 
Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 


The story of Cain and Abel is so familiar that it may seem 
almost useless to attempt an article on them. At times, how- 
ever, familiarity tends to obscure details; I might suggest that 
the readers pause at this moment, recall what they can of the 
story of the first sons of Adam and Eve; then let them turn to 
the fourth chapter of the Book of Genesis. This observation 
will probably be found only too true in ninety per cent of the 
cases. There will also be another surprise: Certain repeated 
facts will not be found in Sacred Scripture, although it is be- 
lieved that what is said should be found there. A merger of 
Scriptural facts and legends has caused the distinction to be 


lost. It is such thoughts that give the writer of articles on 
well-known characters courage to proceed. 


Birth and Occupations of Brothers 


It was after the fall, how soon is not known, that Adam and 
Eve had their first child; it was a son, and Eve called him Cain. 
The name Cain probably means “acquired” or “begotten’”’; 
hence when Eve said “I have gotten [or acquired] a man 
through God’”’ she seems to indicate the etymology of the name 
of her first son; we may understand this better if we write the 
sentence: Eve calls her son “Acquire” because she “‘acquired” 
a man through the power of God. As we trace the Scriptural 
information with regard to various men and women we shall 
find the mother naming the child over and over again, and 
giving it a name that indicates a characteristic of the infant or 
some event at the time of the birth or some other circumstance. 
So Sara called her son Isaac, meaning “laughter,’’ because 
everybody laughed when he heard that a child had been born 
to Abraham and Sara in their old age (cf. Genesis 21, 3-7). 
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Eve’s second son was Abel, and it is rather peculiar that 
nothing is said with regard to the meaning or origin of the 
name. Some say it means “breath” or “vanity,” and they 
add that this suits Abel well because of the shortness of his 
life; but this is not certain. 

The two brothers followed different modes of livelihood; it 
would not be too farfetched to surmise that Adam was both 
a shepherd as well as a tiller of the soil (a husbandman, as the 
Douay Bible has it). Both occupations were naturally needed 
for food and clothing. Cain took over the cultivation of the 
earth, and Abel cared for the herds. In due time the brothers, 
recognizing their duty as creatures, made an offering of their 
produce to God. “And it came to pass after many days, that 
Cain offered of the fruits of the earth, gifts to the Lord. Abel 
also offered of the firstlings of his flock, and of their fat....” 
The text tells us nothing of the dispositions of Cain and Abel; 
but there is an implied difference in the offerings themselves: 
Cain offered of the fruits of the earth; Abel offered the frrst/ings 
and of their fat (the fat or marrow was and is still considered the 
most delectable part of an animal). Abel then made a choice 
of the best of his flocks; but Cain seemed to make little choice, 
he offered fruits without much regard or without any regard for 
their value and of the God to whom he was offering them. 
St. Paul (Hebrews 11, 4) speaks of the faith of Abel: “By 
faith Abel offered to God a sacrifice exceeding that of Cain, 
by which he obtained a testimony that he was just, God giving 
testimony to his gifts. And by it he being dead yet speaketh.” 
If then we look for an explanation of the favor of God towards 
the offerings of Abel, and the lack of favor towards Cain, we 
find it in the words of St. Paul more than in the difference of 
offerings. The faith of Abel was more excellent than that of 
Cain; this faith as viewed by St. Paul is belief in the future 
fulfillment of the promise of God to Adam. Abel believed 
God and made his offerings under the impulse of that belief; 
Cain may have believed, but only halfheartedly as it were; 
hence his offerings were made without the internal faith that 
was so becoming in Abel. “...and the Lord had respect to 
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Abel, and to his offerings. But to Cain and his offerings he had 
no respect.” 


Cain and his Motive for Killing Abel 


How Cain knew that God did not favor his gifts is not men- 
tioned; but we perceive the effects of this knowledge. “‘...and 
Cain was exceedingly angry, and his countenance fell.’ The 
emotion that seemed to flood his soul with such power was envy 
of his brother Abel; Cain was chagrined at the disfavor of 
God, and blamed Abel more than himself, or perhaps we should 
say, rather than himself. God endeavored to warn Cain of 
the danger of the emotion that was gaining or had already 
gained the mastery of his soul; the merciful Creator pointed 
out the root of the trouble, namely, Cain’s own lack of proper 
dispositions. “If thou do well, shalt thou not receive? But 
if ill, shaJ] not sin forthwith be present at the door? But the 
lust thereof shall be under thee, and thou shalt have dominion 
over it.”” It would seem that Cain had already formed the in- 
tention of venting his spite upon his younger brother; cer- 
tainly God’s words imply that He had seen the depths of the 
envious soul of the older son of Adam and Eve. Sacred Scrip- 
ture adds very little to this motive for the killing of Abel by 
Cain. St. John in his first epistle (3, 12) writes: “Not as Cain, 
who was of the wicked one and killed his brother. And where- 
fore did he kill him? Because his own works were wicked, and 
his brother’s just.” This would seem to be but an echo of the 
words of God to Cain: “If thou do well, shalt thou not receive? 
But if ill, shall not sin forthwith be present at the door?” 

Cain conceived such a hatred for his brother that he deter- 
mined to kill him. Abel did not notice his brother’s emotions; 
certainly the readiness with which he complied with his broth- 
er’s request, ‘‘Let us go forth abroad,” shows an innocent mind. 
“And when they were in the field Cain rose up against his 
brother Abel, and slew him.” The first murder, the first 
spilling of human blood, the first fratricide left a deep impres- 
sion on the human memory; there are in all four recordings of 
the deed in the pages of Sacred Scripture. “But when the 
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unjust went away from her in his anger [when Cain went away 
from wisdom], he perished by the fury wherewith he murdered 
his brother” (Wisdom 10, 3). “That upon you may come all 
the just blood that hath been shed upon the earth, from the 
blood of Abel the just... .”” (Matt. 23, 35). (I John 3, 12 as given 
above). “Woe unto them! For they have gone in the way of 
Cain...” (Jude 11). The effects of the fall of Adam are seen 
in all their force in the killing of brother by brother. Cain 
was so consumed with the passions of hatred and envy that he 
forgot the ties that bound him to Abel; so strong were these 
passions that Cain dared to raise his hand against his brother, 
against God’s creature. He merited then the full conse- 
quences of his deed. 


God Demanded Account of Cain’s Deed 


As God had come to Adam to demand an accounting of his 
sin, so now God demanded an account of the deed of Cain. 
The latter was given an opportunity to confess his crime: 
“And the Lord said to Cain: Where is they brother Abel?” 
But in all arrogance Cain denied any knowledge of the where- 
abouts of his brother; more, he denied any obligation of solici- 
tude and care for his brother. ‘‘And he answered, I know not. 
Am I my brother’s keeper?” Since Cain would not acknowl- 
edge his crime God Himself laid the full blame of the murder 
and its consequences upon the soul of Cain. “What hast thou 
done? The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth to me from the 
earth.” In terms that are powerful and personified God told 
Cain that the death of Abel was His affair, that Abel could not 
avenge himself, but that God would be his avenger. Cain 
was to be punished by God. A curse was laid upon Cain, such 
as would cause the earth to refuse to yield its fruit despite the 
cursed man’s labor and toil; a curse too that would cause him 
to be a fugitive from the society of men, who would rise up to 
kill him. ‘“‘Now therefore cursed shalt thou be upon the earth, 
which hath opened her mouth, and received the blood of thy 
brother at thy hand. When thou shalt till it, it shall not yield 
to theeits fruit: a fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be upon 
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the earth.”” God did not demand blood for blood; we would 
say today that capital punishment was not imposed upon Cain. 
Yet no one would say that God failed to punish the first mur- 
derer according to the rules of justice. To have a curse placed 
upon him by God, to be ostracized from the society of men, to 
labor and yet to have the earth refuse to yield its fruits: these 
are the punishments of Cain; they do not fail in justice. 

Cain’s reaction to the divine condemnation was one of des- 
pair, a despair very reminiscent of that of Judas when he 
realized the greatness of his crinie of the betrayal of the Just 
One. ‘My iniquity is greater than that I may deserve pardon. 
Behold thou dost cast me out this day from the face of the 
earth, and I shall be hidden from thy face, and I shall be a 
vagabond and a fugitive on the earth: every one, therefore, 
that findeth me, shall kill me.”” Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord (cf. Hebrews 10, 30); “No, it shall not be so; but who- 
soever shall kill Cain, shall be punished sevenfold.” Two 
wrongs do not make a right, we say. Life and death are in the 
hands of God; since He did not see fit to punish Cain with 
death, then no creature is to take this right unto himself. If 
he does he shall be punished fully. God then protected Cain 
with a mark, “that whosoever found him should not kill him.” 
What kind of mark was this? No one has been able to give 
the answer, although there are many conjectures. It seems 
to me that it is more profitable to note the reason for the mark 
than to wonder about its nature. The reason for the mark was 
to protect Cain from the vengeance of his fellow creatures, and 
at the same time to prevent another crime from being com- 
mitted. In poignant words Moses tells us that “Cain went 
out from the face of the Lord, and dwelt as a fugitive on the 
earth.” According to Genesis Cain dwelt at the east side of 
Eden; the original Hebrew has in the land of Nod (which 
means “wanderland”’) to the east of Eden, the location of 
which is lost, just as is the location of Eden. 

Cain’s wife had to be his sister; a divine dispensation being 
granted in order to spread the human race. His first son was 
called Henoch; after whom Cain called the city which he 
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built. While Cain then passes from the history of man, yet 
Moses continues the line of his descendants for a number of 
generations; after Lamech, however (Genesis 4, 23), Moses 
drops the story of the descendants of Cain. They return to 
the story later, as we saw in the article on Noe. Moses is 
concerned with the line of Adam that was to receive the 
Messianic promise; so he dismisses Cain and his generations 
to return to the substitute for Abel, Seth (cf. Genesis 4, 25-26). 


Abel’s Memory and Name Never Perished 


While Abel was slain in comparative young manhood, and 
without any children, as the silence of Sacred Scripture seems 
to indicate, his memory and his name have never perished. 
His memory was preserved for his parents, Adam and Eve, 
through another son: ‘Adam also knew his wife again: and 
she brought forth a son, and called his name Seth, saying: 
God hath given me another seed, for Abel whom Cain slew.” 
Seth became the bearer of the Messianic promise and the an- 
cestor of our Lord; it would not seem out of place to assert 
that Abel would have been this bearer and this ancestor had 
he lived. Instead Abel has become a type of our Lord. His 
innocence, his life as a shepherd, his virtue which excited the 
envy of his brother, his sacrifice so pleasing and so acceptable 
to God: all these facts find parallels in the life of our Lord, who 
of course excelled. Even his death recalls to mind the death 
of Jesus Christ; for each suffered because of the envy of the 
unjust. Our Lord Himself refers to Abel as the just one: 
“«.. from the blood of Abel the just...” It is significant that 
our Lord should call Abel “the just,” a term so frequently ap- 
plied to Himself in the prophets, as for example Jeremias 
(33, 16): “In those days shall Juda be saved and Jerusalem 
shall dwell securely. And this is the name that they shall 
call him. The Lord our just one.’’ Almost as meaningful as 
the reference of our Lord is the reference of St. Paul (Hebrews 
12, 22, 24) to the blood of Abel in comparison with the blood of 
Jesus Christ. “But you are come...to Jesus the mediator of 
the new testament, and to the sprinkling of blood which 
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speaketh better than that of Abel.’’ Abel’s blood cried to 
heaven for vengeance; the blood of Christ implores mercy and 
clemency from God the Father. 

It is perhaps due to these references of our Lord and of the 
writers of the New Testament that Abel became a familiar 
figure in the liturgy of the Church. He is mentioned in the 
prayers of the agonizing; but much more are we mindful of 
Abel and his sacrifice by reason of the Canon of the Mass. 

The story of mankind was not very old at the time the 
struggle between God and the devil, between good and evil 
began; or as St. Augustine writes, the story of mankind is the 
story of the city of God warring against the city of evil. The 
outcome is known; God will be victorious. Yet there were 
(and still are) many seeming defeats of the members of the city 
of God by the members of the city of evil. So Abel was killed 
by Cain; Abel the just and the innocent, and so a member of 
the city of God; Cain, “‘who was of the wicked one,” a member 
of the city of evil. While the murder of Abel by Cain is at 
first glance nothing more than the story of an older brother’s 
envy and hatred of a younger brother’s virtue, yet it heralds 
the beginning of warfare between the members of the human 
race divided within themselves and against others. Cain slew 
Abel; brother killed brother. That same deed has been re- 
peated over and over again down through the centuries; it 
has but widened until, instead of brother killing brother, it is 
brothers killing brothers, and millions of them. As Cain did 
not control himself and allowed his passions to dominate him, 
so men of all generations and climes and races have not con- 
trolled themselves and have allowed themselves to be domi- 
nated by their passions. As Cain was envious of his brother’s 
virtue so men have been envious of the virtue of their human 
brothers. As Cain rose up and slew his brother, so men have 
risen up and slain their brothers. But Abel had a divine 
Avenger; so the slain, innocent and just, of all wars shall have 


their divine Avenger, for the voice of their blood cries to God 
trom the earth. 





A PROGRAM OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


By Sister Noe Marie, C.S.J. 
College of Saint Rose, Albany, New York 


“Catholic Action in a Catholic College” is the title of a talk 
given by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C., at the Chicago conference, 
Midwest unit, of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. Father Putz proposed the question asked by many 
Catholic educators: ‘What happens to the thousands of 
Catholics whom we are graduating every year from our Cath- 
olic colleges? Are they making an adequate effort to Christian- 
ize the world round about them? Are they establishing the 
Christian social order that the popes are clamoring for?” The 
answer he suggested is that “the best way of forming lay apos- 


tles for later life is to make apostles on the campus.”’ At Notre 
Dame University, Father Putz explained, the method em- 
ployed is called the “‘social inquiry” and: the “‘cell technique.” 
At other Catholic colleges a program of Catholic Action is car- 
ried out through their sodalities, or individual clubs may fur- 
ther separate phases of this “participation of the laity in the 
apostolate of the hierarchy.” 


Projects Initiated at the College 


We, at the College of Saint Rose, work through the sodality. 
During the past years we have initiated several projects that 
may be of interest to others engaged in this work. 

Of tremendous help to us is the fact that the college adminis- 
tration has set aside a half-hour each week to be used for a 
sodality program. General assemblies and individual com- 
mittees alternate in meeting during this period. The general 
assemblies are planned by the executive committee, which also 
meets once a week. These executive meetings are conducted by 
the prefect, and all programs are planned by her with the as- 
sistance of the other officers. The chaplain, who is the director 
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of the sodality, and the sister moderators counsel and advise, 
but the organization is preéminently “of, by, and for” the 
students. 

Since we are members of the National Federation of Catho- 
lic College Students, we have applied for and been granted a 
national commission on Mariology. All of our plans, there- 
fore, have been formulated and executed by a Mary-conscious 
student body. On a local radio station, one evening each week, 
a group of sodalists, together with a guest family, develops 
meditations and recites the rosary. It is no uncommon occur- 
rence to have the “‘listeners-in” stop their bridge party or 
chatting and kneel to join in this tribute to Our Lady. One 
thoughtful hostess keeps a basket of extra rosaries for the use 
of her guests. 

Father Patrick Peyton, C.S.C., the “apostle of the family 
rosary,” has his office in our administrative building, and one of 


our sodality committees assists him in his voluminous clerical 
work. 


Influencing Proper Advertising 


Several years ago, a decided trend was noticeable toward us- 
ing the feminine form indecently in advertisements merely as 
“eye-catchers.” The Eucharistic committee made it its proj- 
ect to get in touch with other Catholic colleges and unite in a 
protest against this lowering of the dignity of womanhood. 
The co6peration of our fellow colleges meant that letters were 
pouring into these advertisers from all parts of the country. 
The companies to which protests were made protested their 
willingness to comply with our standards. In fact, one tobacco 
company sent advance proofs of its advertisements, asking for 
the approval of the students. 

Each year the literature committee reminds the sodalists 
that Christmas is His birthday, and not a Scotty’s, by the 
slogan, “Send Christian Christmas cards.’ Book jackets 
placed in a prominent place keep the students informed of the 
best “best-sellers.” Gifts of Catholic literature made to the 
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local U.S.O. club or to chaplains were this group’s contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 

The mission committee always has a full slate in sewing 
clothing for destitute Philippine children, entertaining the 
children in the Negro parish, and contributing funds to the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith. 

Before the Catholic information committee sends pamphlets 
to non-Catholics, the members discuss the doctrine set forth 
in these brochures, and frequently non-Catholic or Jewish 
students become interested in these discussions. 

Committees to study Our Lady in poetry, Our Lady in mu- 
sic, and Our Lady in art are our three most recently formed 
groups. Here is a rich field for the study of the various ways 
in which all generations have called her “Blessed.” 

Some activities are not confined to individual committees. 
Among these are: membership in the Legion of Mary, assist- 
ing at the nearby C.Y.O. canteen, maintaining a perpetual 
rosary during the month of May, promulgating the devotion 
of the five first Saturdays and the true devotion which was 
preached by Blessed Louis Grignon de Montfort. 

Work of this nature can prove to be a profitable postwar 
plan. In the difficult days that lie ahead we shall call on 
Mary to intercede for us with her Son. However, as Father 
Thomas J. Motherway, S.J., said in the Review for Religious, 
May 15, 1945: “Devotion to the Blessed Virgin is a gift of 
God. But like all God’s choicest graces it demands our own 
personal codperation. It must be exercised. Otherwise it 
will not have the vitality nor exert the influence that it should 
in our spiritual life.”’ 








aa SHEED & WARD THANK 
SISTER MARY JOSEPH 


for choosing ten of their books for recommendation and would like to 
suggest that readers who liked DARK SYMPHONY ($2.50) will find 
it interesting to follow it by reading A TESTIMONIAL TO GRACE 
($1.50), the apologia of a Harvard student who approached the Faith 
from a very different direction—by the “short steep road,"’ as he calls it, 
from atheism. HOUSE OF HOSPITALITY ($2.75) by Dorothy Day 
suggests FRIENDSHIP HOUSE ($2.00) by Catherine deHueck, the 
story of a sister movement whose first concern is with the Negro. Another 
biography by Henri Gheon has appeared since SECRETS OF THE 
SAINTS ($3.00). This is ST. MARTIN OF TOURS ($2.00) and is 


about the great Bishop who converted most of France in the fourth century. 


Father Martindale's ST. ALOYSIUS ($2.50) has been followed by 
ST. CAMILLUS ($2.50), (who first tended the sick under the sign of the 
Red Cross) which was written while the author was held in Denmark during 
the war. We have no other book quite like DAMIEN THE LEPER 
($2.75) (and do not think anyone else has either), nor have we anything 
just like Maisie Ward's SPLENDOR OF THE ROSARY ($2.50), but 
readers who loved this may be glad to be reminded that Caryll House- 
lander, who wrote the prayer for each mystery, has a book of her own of 
such prayers—or meditations in rhythm, as she calls them—THE FLOW- 
ERING TREE ($2.00) (which is especially appropriate for this time of 
year) and a lovely book on our Lady, THE REED OF GOD ($2.00). . 
Finally, Sheed & Ward has a new best seller: F. J. Sheed’s THEOLOGY 
AND SANITY ($3.00), of which Father John S. Kennedy says: ‘It goes 
without saying that the book is required matter for study clubs and should 
forthwith become a text in every Catholic College.” 


If you would like our Spring list, a sample copy of Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET or our children's catalog, they are yours for the asking. 


SHEED & WARD 
63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 3 
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A New Herder Bock... 


Addressed Chiefly to Vocational Counselors 


TESTING 
THE SPIRIT 


by FELIX D. DUFFEY, C.S.C. 


Master of Novices 


$2.00 


Addressing chiefly other vocational counselors, the author 
of Testing the Spirit imparts the fruit of his experience as 
master of novices. His desire for the growth of religious com- 
munities is not a desire for mere increase in numbers, but 
rather for promising quality. 


In some instances unsatisfactory attitudes are amenable 
to correction and improvement. For these cases the author 
advises the procedure to be followed and the remedies to be 
applied. When a candidate is evidently fit or unfit for the 
religious or priestly life, the vocational counselor readily 
comes to a decision. 


But he will be perplexed when the evidence is not so clear. 
Here precisely he will be helped by the wise directives con- 
tained in this book. 


Although the author has in mind primarily candidates for 
religious communities of men and women, what he says ap- 
plies likewise to those who aspire to the priesthood. Since 
generally an aspirant is first guided by the advice of his con- 
fessor or pastor, Testing the Spirit is in the nature of a chapter 
of pastoral theology. 


B. Herder Book C 


15 AND 17 SOUTH BROADWAY ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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Book Reviews 


The Religious and Catholic Action. 
By the Rev. Stephen Anderl and 
Sister M. Ruth, F.S.P.A., with 
Foreword by the Most Rev. 
Alexander J. McGavick, Bishop 
of La Crosse (privately published, 
copyright 1947 by author, G. A. 
Keller Print, La Crosse, Wis., 
pages 234 and Bibliography). 


“Catholic-Action,” Bishop Mc- 
Gavick tells us, “is not something 
new in the Church. It is implied 
in the very notion of membership 
in the Mystical Body of Christ and 
is an integral part of Catholic truth 

The master idea of the Pa- 
pacy, it is the definite type of ma- 
chinery devised by the Popes to ef- 
fect the reforms which they had so 
repeatedly pointed out as sorely 
needed in every phase of human 
activity and ‘without which,’ said 
Pope Pius XI, ‘it would require a 
miracle, which we cannot ask of 
God, if any practical result or any 
true success were obtained in the 
work of restoring society.” After 
telling us that Catholic-Action is not 
just any kind of activity by laymen, 
Father Anderl paraphrases the words 
of Bishop McGavick: “It [Catho- 
lic-Action] is the definite type of 
machinery designed by the Holy 
See for applying the principles laid 
down in the encyclicals and other 
papal teaching to every phase of 
life by the lay people themselves.” 


The authors are too modest in 
referring to their work as “this 
booklet.” This book of 234 well- 
filled pages is a complete and analyt- 
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ical treatment of its subject. There 
is a message to the parish priest, to 
the religious of both sexes, to the 
faculty and the student body of the 
school, and to the laity in general. 
The title indicates that the work 
treats of the religious in relation to 
Catholic-Action, but no one who can 
bear a part in this apostolate is 
ignored. Catholics everywhere are 
urged to rediscover Christianity, to 
live it, to spread it—‘‘not only to 
people but to every institution in the 
temporal order” (p. 19). The vol- 
ume is divided into three parts. 
Part I has to do with the relation of 
religious to Catholic-Action, and 
presents a plea for their collabora- 
tion. Forty pages are devoted to 
outlining the methods of collabora- 
tion by religious. Non-clerical re- 
ligious are warned not to substitute 
themselves for those who are natur- 
ally in charge: “bishops in their 
dioceses, priests as representatives 
of the bishops” (p. 88). On March 
15, 1936, in a pontifical letter, Car- 
dinal Pacelli gave us the keynote of 
Catholic-Action: “to codperate 
wholeheartedly with the secular 
clergy for the spread of the Kingdom 
of Christ.” 


In Part III the authors give us an 
outline for the study of Catholic- 
Action. Guided by the pronounce- 
ments of the Holy See, many of 
which are collected and summarized 
in Part II, they omit no essential 
point. Particularly striking is the 
summary of the essential character- 
istics of Catholic-Action. These 
characteristics are four in number: 





1. The laity alone are its mem- 
bers. 

2. It is an organized body, hav- 
ing its lay officers. 

3. Itis directly dependent on the 
local bishops. 

4. Its activity is a participation 
in the apostolate of the 
hierarchy (p. 199). 


These four notes, subject to modi- 
fication under certain circumstances, 
are of the very nature of Catholic- 
Action. “All must be found in an 
organization before it can be called 
Catholic-Action.” 


Every priest and every teacher in 
our schools will be happy to have in 
compact form the papal and epis- 
copal letters that the authors have 
gathered together in Part II, almost 
one hundred pages of text. To our 
teaching Sisters the letter of Bishop 
McGavick, addressed to the Sisters 
of his own schools, will have strong 
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appeal. Christian teachers every- 
where have the brilliant opportunity 
of making the children subject to 
their care “little champions of 
Christ, little heralds of Christ, not 
merely devout in prayer and reli- 
gious practices, and informed as to 
the truths of the catechism, but 
brave and courageous in serving 
Christ, just as the apostles in a larger 
way were brave in carrying the 
message of Christ throughout the 
world.” 

This manual, designed primarily 
for religious, is of value to all who 
are privileged to bear a part in the 
apostolate of the hierarchy. 

(Rev.) Paut E. Campse.t. 
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Meditation is a difficult task for 
most seminarians; especially is this 
so during the first years. For these 
a book is an almost indispensable 
companion—as a matter of fact it is 
valuable for most of us priests. 
Meditation books have been printed 
by the thousands. A common com- 
plaint goes up against a great many 
of these: They are too verbose. 
The user of some of them is in real- 
ity spending his whole period in spir- 
itual reading and not in mental 
prayer. 

Father Prindeville, an experienced 
spiritual director, has offered us 
something very different. In the 
preface to his latest book, Medita- 
tions for Seminarians, the author 
tells us that these are the elements 
of mental prayer: the consideration 
of the divine truth, affections draw- 
ing the soul nearer to God, and the 
practical resolve to live more worth- 


Just off press — 


ily. The scheme used in presenting 
the matter for each day’s meditation 
follows this guide. At the introduc- 
tion of the matter the subject for 
meditation is briefly told—in only 
one sentence. In like length follows 
the affection that should well up 
within us through this particular 
consideration; finally there is a 
resolution, practical for our life. 
The second section of the day’s ma- 
terial develops in like order the topic 
sentence of the introduction. A 
close is then made by providing a 
pertinent Scriptural quotation. So 
concise is it all that little more than 
half of the page is used for any one 
plan. We see then the expert hand 
of the writer: a few minutes’ read- 
ing provides enough matter for the 
daily half hour of mental prayer. 
The author has taken his material 
for the considerations mostly from 
Scripture; from Christ’s life and 
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words. The priest or the seminarian 
who uses this manual will feel that 
an expert has undertaken the direc- 
tion of his thoughts toward things 
divine. The resolutions confirm the 
opinion that this is a book which is 
not limited to the student in the 
seminary—they are not confined to 
either group, either can make them 
its own. 

An outline has been presented for 
each day of the ecclesiastical year. 
Often enough the theme is that 
prompted by the liturgical season. 
Following this are guides for the im- 
portant feast days of the year. As 
a conclusion sixteen schemes are 
given for days of recollection. A 
very complete handbook is this, 
one that could serve the user for 
several years in the essential duty of 
daily mental conversation with God. 

It can be highly recommended for 
those in the seminary—something 
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that has few equals in its field. 
Only the author’s humility restricts 
its use to them—priests and even 
sisters will find it a great boon to 
their daily spiritual exercise. 
(Rev.) Ferris J. Guay 


Under the Red Sun, A Letter from 
Manila. By Forbes J. Monaghan 
(The Declan X. McMullen Com- 
pany, New York, 1946; pages 
279; price $2.75). 


This is a gripping story of resist- 
ance to oppression. Father Monag- 
han gives us the saga of Filipino 
loyalty and courage and shows us 
that we owe a lasting debt to the 
magnificent citizens of that now in- 
dependent nation. He scores the 
negligence of America in preparing 
for a war that was inevitable. “In 
spite of all our American bungling 
and slipshod negligence,” he writes, 
“‘we had prepared for this war better 
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than we knew. We had taught this 
people not by words, but by deeds, 
to trust us; we had given them a 
hope of freedom, and now they were 
ours unto death. We did not do it in 
view of war, thank God! Petty and 
selfish motives worked in some. But 
the American people could not resist 
another people’s demand for free- 
dom. We would have contradicted 
the fousdation of our life. It was a 
call to our soul and our soul re- 
sponded. Now this people, in turn, 
was about to respond generously 
with its own soul and blood” (pp. 
34-35). 

Writing as a missionary, Father 
Monaghan is keenly conscious that 
we were engaged in the defense of 
the farthest outpost of Christian 
civilization. His story abounds 
with incidents that illustrate the 
deep religious spirit of the Filipinos. 
Their traditions and their civiliza- 
tion are distinctly Christian, though 
they lie at the very gate of the Orient. 
In proximity to the great centers of 
oriental civilization, they had little 
in common with the peoples round 
about them. Their religion and 
their philosophy of life enabled them 
to survive the assaults of a much 
more powerful enemy. 

Father Monaghan sees the design 
of divine providence withholding 
independence from the Filipinos 
until their powerful protector, the 
United States, had pulled all of 
Japan’s teeth and claws and taken 
from her for generations to come the 
power of menacing her neighbors. 
“When the enemy was Japan, the 
threat to the Philippines was not 
merely to her freedom, but to her 
faith, and her faith was the very soul 
of the country. Catholicism would 
wither ina totalitarian environment” 
(p. 36). 


As we meet character after char- 
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acter whose career exemplifies un- 
daunted courage, we conceive great 
admiration for the intrepid mission- 
aries and their disciples. The story 
of Father Hurley is given in great 
detail. We had read in the pages of 
The Catholic Digest something of the 
career of this great leader of men, 
but Forbes Monaghan makes him 
live in these pages. Small wonder 
that a Japanese general called his 
school, the Ateneo de Manila, “a 
school for revolutionaries.” ‘Under 
the leadership of a great superior, 
Father John Hurley, we entered on 
the perilous work of rallying pat- 
riots, and resisting the Japanese 
usurper by every means in our 
power” (p. 81). 

Reading further, we become well 
acquainted with the victory contri- 
bution of other individuals and 
other groups. The guerrillas were 
invaluable as rallying points for the 
vast patriot rising when the Ameri- 
cans at length returned. It was a 
guerrilla, Ramon Nolan, who gave 
Admiral Nimitz his first knowledge 
of the exact location of the Singa- 
pore fleet when it came north to 
catch the Americans on Saipan. 
Nimitz quickly formed plans that 
resulted in a crushing defeat of the 
Japanese in the first battle of the 
Philippine Sea. 

The story of the leper heroine, the 
closing chapter, found a place in the 
pages of The Sign under the title, 
“The Story of Billy.””. The author’s 
knowledge of the part taken by 
women and mere girls in the very 
important work of the underground, 
gave him a keen appreciation of wo- 
man’s ability in this type of work: 
“T realized that women make the 
best spies.” They carry out a 


perilous mission and, a minute after 
it is done, forget it; it does not ob- 
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This work of Forbes Monaghan is 
a splendid document as well as an 
in eresting story. Students of 
American history will glean a better 
knowledge of the background of 
World War II from a reading of this 
book than from a study of the om- 
niscient reflections of columnists. 
(Rev.) Paut E. CampBe tt, 
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53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 
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Teachers 


favor 
JOHNSON'S WORKBOOKS 


ARITHMETIC 
-V 


Prepared by teachers 
Covers each step of the 
learning process 


List price—ea., .36 
(subject to school discount) 


Picture Fact 
Books 


Alice V. Keliher—Editor 
14 titles 
on occupations of today 


Special Cloth Edition 
ea. $1.00 


Write today! 
Johnson Publishing 


Company 


Richmond, Virginia 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 
DALLAS 
CHICAGO 
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ALovely Gate Set Wide. By Sister Margaret 
Patrice, illustrated by Jessie Gillespie, with 
a Preface by Rt. Rev. Hugh F. Blunt. A 
planned arrangement of selected poems for 
children, which allows them to behold the 
world as a city of God in a sevenfold rela- 
tionship (The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, 1946; pages 160, with Index 
of Authors and Index of Titles; price 


$2.00). 
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of ten young women who modelled their 
lives after the Blessed Mother of God and 
became saints (The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1946; pages 173; price $2.00). 


Folly Facob and Other Stories. By Very Rev. 


Msgr. John D. Fitzgerald. Eleven stories 
for children from eight to twelve which 
prove that a boy or girl can be ordinary and 


still become a saint (The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, 1946; pages 95; 


Up the Shining Path. By Sister Margaret price $1.50). 


Patrice, illustrated by Eleanor Barté, with 


a Preface by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Stories The Man Who Never Died. By Rev. Gerald 


T. Brennan. A story about St. Peter for 
children, presenting Jesus through the 
eyes of the fisherman, disciple and first 
pope (The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, 1946; pages 96; price $1.50). 





THOMAS 
NATURAL 
SHORTHAND 


The Three Ages of the Interior Life. By the 
Rev. Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., 
translated from the French by Sister M. 
Timothea Doyle, O.P., with a Foreword by 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of 
Chicago. A presentation of the way of 
perfection, which analyzes the teaching of 
the great masters and gives a synthesis of 
their thought (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, 1947; pages xxiii, 494; with Bibliog- 
raphy and Index; price $5.00). 


the One-Way system 


Cuts theory time in half 
Reduces teaching load 


Decreases dropouts and 
failures 


Increases transcription 
rates 


Handles technical terms 


, Woven of the Sky. By Sister Miriam, R.S.M., 
with ease 


with an Introduction by Odell Shepard. 

cw ; : Poems of love, life, friendship, pardon, 
cane in poe mn ee ee sanctity, suffering and death (The Mosher 
Standard Writing Pattern—one way Press, Boston, 1946 (third printing); 
for all. pages xii, 54; price (de luxe edition of 200 


: 3 s limited, numbered and signed copies), each 
Write for more information $3.50. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


ail Fires. Revised Landis edition, for high 
70 Fifth Ave. New York 11,N. Y. Trail Fire evised Landis edition, for hig 


school sophomores. Part I develops six- 
teen expression situations. Part II pro- 





In accord with the HARVARD REPORT we present additional 
GLOBE ADAPTATIONS 


Titles Adapted by 
LES MISERABLES Frisius & Cooper 
QUENTIN DURWARD Carlin & Christ 
THE BLACK ARROW Carlin & Christ 


For copies on approval and a complete list of recent English Publications, write to 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 
175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE EFFECTIVE APPROACH TO 
CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION 
“The Story of the Mass” 
In Color 


A new set of visual aids combining the rich and meaningful 
history of sacrifice in the Old Law and the significant ceremony 


of the Mass. 


e Liturgically Correct e Approved by the Hierarchy 
@ Pedagogically Sound 
17 magnificently colored original drawings by an outstanding 
artist of Hollywood. Photographs of the Mass by one of the 
foremost color photographers of Hollywood. 
80 2” x 2” glass bound slides $37.50 Color strip film $12.00 


Each set accompanied by a functional teaching guide. 


Order from: BORROMEO GUILD 


674 West 23rd Street 
Los Angeles 7, California 





YOUTH GUIDANCE 


By the late 
Rev. Kilian J. Hennrich. 
O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


Director General of 
Catholic Boys’ Brigade of the U.S.A. 


Cloth, $2.75 


Those who are entrusted with the 
momentous duty of guiding the 
young need themselves a thorough 
training for their office. Into this 
present work Father Kilian has 
compressed the fruits of a lifetime 
of social study and an unparalleled 
experience with the handling of 
boys. There is not an item of advice 
that he gives which he has not seen 
confirmed in practical application. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 


Publishers 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


PICTURE POST CARDS 
OF YOUR SCHOOL 


Reproduced from Your Own Photos 


Create greater interest in your 
school and institutional activities 
with beautiful Artvue Picture 
Post Cards. Artvues are inex- 
pensive —treasured by all. 


VIEW FOLDERS 


Eleven beautifully processed 
scenesof your school made up in 
a ready-to-mail souvenir folder. 


Send for Free Folder J-4 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 
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vides skills for establishing valuable habits 
and skills of expression, assuming that the 
English hour is a laboratory experience 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 
New York, 1946; pages 232; price $0.76). 


Modern Speech. An Introduction to Speak- 
ing and Understanding. By Gladys L. 
Borchers, and Claude M. Wise, with draw- 
ings by Harry S. Wise. A basic textbook 
for the course in fundamentals of speech 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1947; 
pages xii, 522; price $3.25). 


The Story of Lemuel Gulliver in Lilliput Land. 
By Frank L. Beals, illustrated by E. E. 
King. The story of Gulliver’s Travels by 
Jonathan Swift, rewritten and simplified 
to bring it within reading range of those in 
the middle grades (Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Co., Chicago, 1946; pages 102, with Word 
List). 


The Story of Robinson Crusoe. By Frank L. 
Beals, illustrated by E. E. King. This 
story is adapted and retold from Daniel 
Defoe’s narrative, but is considerably sim- 


plified and told in a modern manner, to help 
develop a love for reading through enjoy- 
ment, to improve reading skills and to 
teach interpretation (Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Co., Chicago, 1946; pages 86, with Word 
List). 


Frieda. By Bishop and McDonald, draw 
ings by Vail. In a series of exciting adven- 
tures, Frieda discovers that books are like 
people. She learns library techniques in 
the easy way (The Steck Co., Austin, 
Texas, 1946; pages 120). 


Gateways to Correct Spelling. By Fred C. 
Ayer. A business and general speller for 
students beyond elementary school age. 
The high school student achieves and re- 
tains mastery of needed words (The Steck 
Co., Austin, Texas, 1946; pages 164, list 
price $1.25). 


New Music Horizons. Sixth Book. The cap- 
stone of the elementary grade program— 
completes program of musical activities 
for intermediate grades (Silver Burdett 
Co., New York, 1946; pages 232, with In- 
dexes; list price $1.56). 


Central Catholic Bureau 


of AMERICA 


Importers and Exporters — Publishers — Manufacturers 


226 Washington Street — Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


EXCLUSIVE 
ITEMS 
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PICTURES 
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BOOKS ARTICLES 


STEPHEN LANE FOLGER, INC. 
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or 


Colleges, Schools and Fraternities 
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A BOOK OF SEARCHING VALUE, REVEALING RELIGION 
NOT AS SOMETHING, BUT AS SOMEONE 


Sister Mary Charlotte's 


Two KINDRED HEARTS 


A Biographical Study of 
SISTER MARY IGNATIA 


and 


SISTER MARY ALOYSIA 


Cofoundresses of the Sisters of Notre Dame 


Price $2.00 


Here is a modern book, written about a modern Religious Congregation 
whose function is the education of the poor and care of the orphan 
(a truly urgent problem today), and whose contributions have wonder- 
fully enriched Catholic education and social progress within the span 
of our own lifetime. 


The story is concerned with two pioneers in Christian education and 
charity, who founded the first house of the Congregation of Notre Dame 
in America. From this initial foundation has resulted a Congregation of 
over 5000 members, with houses established in many other lands. 


TWO KINDRED HEARTS reveals religion, not as something, but as 
someone; it is a book that will inspire young girls of your parish who 
may be contemplating the religious life. 


A REWARDING BOOK 


No one interested in the growth of Catholic education can neglect this 
book. The imperative need for more vocations to the Sisterhoods has 
been asserted and reiterated by the leading authorities in the Church, 
from the Holy Father downwards. No task is more urgent today than 


that of increasing the ranks of strong and zealous workers in the vineyard 
of the Lord. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., Publishers 
53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N Y. 
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COLOR REPRODUCTIONS * 
On Approved Lists 


Source Material — Teaching Aids — 
Visual Aids 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 
AND HIGH SCHOOL 
*Full Color ‘“‘Miniatures’’ One Cent Each 
World's ae Masterpieces 
x 


***Museum Prints"’ — 8” x 10” — 
Fifty Cents Each 
* Instructor's Texts for each subject 
in the above groups—Two Cents Each 


* Write for Lists 101 
and 102 and 
FREE Sample Print 


’ z 
“The Lost Sheep”—ALFRED U. SOORD 
COLOR —— SLIDES 
2 x 


Fifty cents each 
Ask for Lists 112 and 117 


BOOKS 50 Cents Each on 


Costume Period Furniture 
Puppetry Lettering 
Architecture, Etc. 


SPECIAL ENLARGEMENTS 

Made to order in any size in monotone 
or beautifully hand colored in oils—for 
Churches, Schools, Altar Pieces, Memo- 
rials, etc. Supplied either framed or un- 
framed. 

Write us your requirements. Send for 
Illustrated Folder showing other subjects 
in our collection. 


MOTTOES 

Hand Tinted 

Cards 7” x 10” 
30¢ Each Unframed 
$1.50 Each Framed 
with glass and boxed 
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With New Friends. By Nila B. Smith. Sec. 
ond semester reader for second grade; 
development of reading skills with ade- 
quate practice (Silver Burdett Co., New 
York, 1946; pages 255). 


Over Hill and Plain. By Nila B. Smith. 
Second semester book for grade three, a 
transition reader from third to fourth 
grade, adaptable to any curriculum and 
classroom (Silver Burdett Co., New York, 
1947; pages 320, list price $1.28). 


The Religion Teacher and the World. By 
Sister M. Rosalia, M.H.S.H., with the 
collaboration of Rev. John J. Considine 
M.M., and sister M. Juliana of Maryknoll, 
Material helpful in teaching to pupils in 
grades four through six the world-wide 
implications and applications of Catholic 
doctrine (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1946; pages 
80, with Index). 


Newman on Liberal Education. By Theodore 
Hoeffken, S.M., Ph.D. A synthesis of 
Newman’s ideas on an education befitting 
the nature and end of man (Kirkwood 
Press, Kirkwood, Mo., 1946; pages 83, 
with Bibliography; price $1.00). 


Vocation Digest. By the Sisters of Loretto. 
A beautifully illustrated booklet to ac- 
quaint adolescent girls with the genius of 
the religious life (By the Motherhouse, 
Nerinx P. O., Loretto, Kentucky; pages 
30). 
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